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Ts world is our school-house : God 
isour Teacher and the Bible our class-book, 
and yet there are in the United States, 
two millions of children between the ages 
of 5 and 15 who receive no moral culture ; 
so many heathen in the midst of Chris- 
tianitv : barbarians in the midst of civili- 
zation! Do you ask, what are we going 
to dowith this increasing army of future 
voters, who begin to think they hold the 
balance of power and are therefore pre- 


paring to take command of the country.— 


That is not the question. The question 
is, what are they going to do with us ?— 
I can find but one way of disarming the 
native savageness, and of preventing the 


probable future venality of this mass of 
our own and foreign population ; and that} 


is, by having a law that shall compel every 
child to go to school, and then by having 
moral nurture secured to every pupil. 
That morals should be taught to every 
school I take for granted. That they can 
be taught in every school I also take for 
granted; because they are taught in hun- 
dreds of schools in the country. In the 
Kingdom of Prussia, religion stands first 


in every catalogue of school-studies and it 


‘is taught in every school. 


Tn Holland it 
is required to be taught, according to law, 


\in every parish as a separate branch, and 


the clergymen must transmit his marks of 
merit, of each pupil, to the public school 


‘teacher, and those marks go to make up 


the relative rank of the pupil in that pub- 
lic school. Inour country it is forbidden 
by law to teach sectarian dogmatics in 
public schools ; but not forbidden to teach 
morals. The question before us now is, 
how can morals be most effectually taught 
in our common or publie Schools ? 

Can there be a more dificult prdblem 
for solution? It confessedly stands at 
the head of perplexing questions in this 
department on account of the jealousy of 
ditierent religious sects. 





I undertake it | 


with extremest diffidence; but without | 


angling for sympathy or wasting time in 
apologies, let us to our work. 

What is it to teach morals in a school? 
It is to impart moral ideas to children’s 
minds by words; and then, by exercise 
and example, to make those moral ideas 
become active principles, embodied in the 
life. The inteliectual idea is first, asa 
cause; the good life is second as an ef- 
fort. 

Undez the head of morals I include all 
principles which should regulate the con- 


iduct of men: viz, justice, veracity, tem- 


perance, industry, chastity, economy be- 
neficence, love of truth, love of order, con- 
scientiousness, obedience to law, obedi- 
ence to parents, venération of age, duties 
to brothers and sisters, duties to the 
young, to the state, td the cause of right, 
liberty, and love. To do violence to any 
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of these principles is to do an immoral 
act; it is togo contrary to the will of God 
and the commands of Christ. 

Having defined what is meant by mor- 
als, and what itis to teach them, the 
modus operandi is the next question. 

I apprehend there are four ways or 
methods by whieh these moral principles 
may be taeglit in the schools of the United 
States. Three of these methods are di- 
rect; one indirect. The indirect method 
I wili mention first; and it is through 
the 


Family. If parents communicate mor- 
al ideas to their children’s minds by fite- 
side instruction, and communicate spir- 
ritual glow to their hearts by eloquent 
goodness of life, then their children go to 
school prepared and willing to receive 
moral culture there, and prepared also to 
set before the school, winning lessons of 
thoral beauty. Such children become so 
many silent teachers of morals in the 
school. If children receive no spiritual 
development at home, then they go to 
school with calloused hearts. In one 
sense; therefore, parents are to decide 
whether moral culture can or cannot be 
prosecuted in the school. 

Again. If parents in their families, 
will speak respectfully and affectionately 
of the teacher of their children, then 
those teachers can get hold of the minds 
and hearts of their pupils; but, if pa- 
rents speak distrustingly or contemptu- 
ously of the teachers of their children, 
then those teachers can do their children 
very little good. Parents, therefore, 
have it in their power morally to 
strengthen or build up the school or to 
weaken or destroy it. The family ts 
God’s primary school, introductory to the 
public school. In the family everything 
and everybody teaches. There are infi- 
nitely complex and indescribable feelings, 
which there give the greatest force to 
ideas and an unconscious influence to 
condyct. These manifest themselves in 
the glance of a mother’s eye, the tones of 
a father’s voice, and the manner of a 
faithful friend. It is this mysterious 
something, which is all around us like an 
atmosphere, that .truly and permanently 
shapes youthful character. The children 
think the family thoughts, catch the fam- 


seeds carries with him wherever he goes, 
the fragrance of his workshop. 

My first mode, therefore, of securing 
moral teaching in the school, is to secure 
it in the family. 

The second method of teaching morals 
in schools, is by the voice and example of 
the teacher. This method is direet. The 
whole practical philosophy of the school 
system may be summed up in these eight 
words, ‘“‘as is the Teacher, so is the 
school.” The nineteenth century de- 
mands a higher type of teachers; teach- 
ers who are more than a match for the 
intense mental activity of the age, and 
who can more than master its tyrannous 
selfishness. The 19th century imperious- 
ly demands, also, that the high and sa- 
cred office of teacher should be made a 
Jixed profession, and that school instruc- 
tors should be as fully prepared for their 
duties as the clergyman is for his. Teach- 
ers, teachers, yes, I say teachers have an 
inconceivable and paramount agency in 
shaping the destinies of the world. If 
the question be put to me,—which is the 
most important to the highest and most 
durable interests of society, viz; to have 
a competent pulpit orator for 1000 grown 
up persons, or to have acompetent school 
teacher for the children of those 1000 
persons, I answer, that in my judgment 
it is the most important to have the com- 
petent teacher; inasmuch as the founda- 
tion and walls of a building are more 
important, on the whole, than its finish 
or its furniture. We have reached a pe- 
riod of the world when society needs 
whole men; men, whose physical, intel- 
lectual and moral powers have been de- 
veloped in their natural order, proper 
time and due proportion ; men, in whom 
each of these powers occupies the exact 
place in the grown-up character, which 
God ordained in the infant constitution. 
How can we have such men except by 
the eatly unfolding of their various pow- 
ers? I say early. This work must be 
commenced as soon as reason dawns and 
conscience speaks. What so necessa 
as competent teachers of the young mind, 
and competent guides of the young heart? 
It is competent teachers, therefore, that 
I would use for inculcating moral truth 
and Christian virtue in our common 


school-house, as the grinder of —y 
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seven in a company of innocent chil- 
dren, is what the serpent was in Para- 
dise. 

It comes then to this,—that, if we have 
accomplished, purposely prepared, faith- 
ful and Christain teachers in our schools 
we can have and certainly shall have 
morality taught in them, both by precept 
ana example. If we have not such 
teachers, we have no right to expect such 
instruction. As is the teacher, so is the! 
school. Nothing can be truer. Compe-| 
tent teachers, whose learningis sanctified | 
by piety, and whose characters are all ra- 
diant with love, will assuredly impart 
their nobility of soul to their pupils.— 
Their spiritual magnetism will go out 
from them whenever innocent childhood 
presents itself as a conductor. Such 
teachers will unconsciously throw into 
the daily lessons some moral suggestion, 
moral hint, moral maxim, or moral query 
—thus giving moral polarity to every 
thing. Morals wili thus act the part in 
the daily instruction, which oxygen acts 
in the atmosphere; insensib/iy mixed 
with other ingredients, yet the life of 
them all. Such teachers will be consis- 
tent. They will strive to be what they 
teach; and thus throw over all their in- 
struction the beautifal iilustrations of 
their own example. 

Now it is very plain, that such teach- 
ers, who project themselves into the mo- 
tives and affections of their pupils, will 
gradually, but insensibly, become a rule, 
a conscience, aye, a Bible tothem. The 
sight of such an instructor will be to them 
as the beauty of holiness; because they 
know his heart:is moved by generous im- 
pulses, and his life governed by lofty 
principles. In one sense he represents 
God to them. Such a teacher knows 
that our earthly life and our immortal | 


hopes are intended to form character, and| 


that character does not come of mathe- 
matics and logic, so much as from the 
daily exercise of the intellectual and mor- 
al faculties united, and from the daily 
practice of good deeds. When he reads 
the Sacred Scriptures each morning (and 
no school should ever be opened without 
reading them), he will select those parts 
which will most readily attract juvenile 
curiosity and most seriously impress 
youthful hearts. When he leads in their 
devotions (and this service should always 


follow the readdlangy. of God’s holy word), 
he will take great pains to pray like a 
child, and not like a man; and in all re- 
ligious services he will be specially moved 
by brevity and humiliation, by earnest- 
ness and simplicity to touch the deepest 
fountain of feeling in his pupils. By 
this reading of the Scriptures and offering 
of prayer he will teach them that they 
should begin everything with God; that 
| they should never plan. what they dare 
{not ask him to aid, and never do what 
they may not ask him to approve. Over 
the school-room door of one of the Nor- 
mal Schools in Germany are these three 
words, “Pray and Work.” This com- 
mand our Christain teacher would obey, 
and persuade his pupils to obey. Thus 
he would make morality permeate all 
true culture, and seize every little inci- 
dent whereby he could expand the idea 
of right or deepen the love of truth. I 
say, that the teacher who is thus filled 
with Christ’s holy spirit and God’s holy 
love, can no more abstain from teaching 
morality in his school than he can ab- 
stain from breathing. My second prac- 
jtical method therefore, of teaching mor- 
als in schools is to have competent teach- 
jers, who are fully able and ever ready to 
do in this department, what God and na- 
ture require to be done. 

The third practicable method of teach- 
ing morals in our public schools is by 
books. The Bible should occupy the 
first place in schools. Whether it should 
or should not be introduced, is a question 
I would rot consent to entertain; for, if 
|God’s own word is not to be read by his 








|children, I know of no book that should 


|be. 
| 

‘which might be ‘used with great effect by | 
ithe teachers. ‘There is a. small book | 
called ‘ Morals for Schools,” written by 
a lady of Maine, which has done much 
service ; but the best work of the kind, I 
think, is Dr. Wayland’s “‘ Moral Science.” 

This great and good man has secured the 
lasting gratitude of the philanthropist 
and the Christain ; and now, after along, 
useful and brilliant career, retires from 
his high position amidst the benedictiors 
of tne country. Let me now speak of 
our school-books, and I say, that books, 
like teachers, must have morality in 
them, else they cannot impart it. Books 
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hae therefore, must be made with special ref-| Examine all the school-books used in 
He erence to this paramount object. The the public schools of the United States; 
in | reading books should contain interesting and you will say that nineteen out of 


stories, dialogues, poems, parables, por-|twenty go upon the supposition that the | 
tions of natural history, description of/intellect only is to be cultivated. You | 


F storms, seasons, atmospheric phenomena,| would hardly guess from them, that a 
| biography of good men and women who} child had a heart to be sanctified, as he | 
re have resisted temptation, and attained) has a head tobe enlightened. I say, then 


eminence by their moral force of charac-| that we need school books apon a new 
3 ter, biography of bad persons who have|plan; books which embrace the whole 
come to poverty, disgrace and rain by|complex nature of childhood; books | 
yielding to temptation. The most val-|which look at the world, at man, at trath 











e uable information, and the most attrac-/and duty, from God’s angle; books which 
ee tive moral principles may be so united/so communicate the ‘divine ideas in 
i ' in areading book, as to be imperceptibly | science, and in life, that they can make 
, introduced together to the young mind.)us think God’s thoughts after him. I 


The grammar book should teach its|see no reason why we should not have 
science thoroughly, but its principles;such books; and when we do have them, 
should be illustrated by short and pithy| what a mighty power will they become 








bp maxims which contain the moralelement.|for infusing the eternal principles of | 
1 Ifthe author of a grammar wishes to do| Christ's morality into the soul of inquisi- 
it, he can make its pages luminous with|tive and impressible childhood. And 
if Divine truth, without exciting the least this is my third way of teaching morals 
‘i surprise in any pupil. So the author of a) in schools. 
i geography, without any violence to his pu My fourth and last method is this—to 
iy pil’s feelings, can show the earth to be full) introduce voluntary discussions on moral 
; of the riches of God, and thus make the topics. ‘The head master should preside 
footstool of the Almighty an altar of de-|over, and direct them. Such discussions 
votion. History, how it shows, at almost; would incidentally teach children gram- 
every step, the development ofa vast, al-| mar, the art of expression before num- 
mighty, moral government! Half the; bers, the laws of fair debate, the princi- 
facts of history are luminous with the/ples of just criticism, the laws of order, 
Bi steps ofa divine providence. Why sho’d &e. ; but, iny plan is to use them for 
f not a history beam a similar radiance’?—)| teaching mo ral trath with exceeding 


Take astronomy. How irresistibly that! distinc - ie and power. A book of de- 
science leads to onr trust and adoration|batable questions, embracing history, 
of God; and while it assures us that ‘“‘an| biography, gover nment, domestic _ life, 
undevout astronomer is mad,” should not! play, work, virtue vice, &e., should be 
the books that teach this sublime science, | prepared with special reference to such a | 
be full of light from the Son of Right-|school exercise. If such a book does not | 
eousness? ‘Then there is arithmetic;|exist, let the teacher give out such a 
and even from this least promising of de- question from his own mind as he knows 
pariments, a child may be taught to num- to be fitted to his pupils; such questions 
ber his days so as to apply his heart tojas the following: 
religious wisdom. If the makers of| 1. Cana person be justified in telling 
school-books resolved to give to every!a falsehood under any imaginable cir- 
book a true moral and spiritual polarity | cumstances? 
they could do it without betraying the} 2. Is every citizen morally bound to 
religious sect to which they belong. vote in the election of town, state, and 
T hardly, therefore, need say, that we|national officers? 












4 | need books with a vastly higher type of| 3. Is every person who owns property, | 
c | character than those in common use. We | morally bound to have a written will and | 
rd | need books which do not put asunder| testament? 

Al | what God has joined together. Weneed| 4. How far isa good brother or sister ; 
rm books charged with moral electricity, morally bound to help a bad brother or 
i which will flow by an insensible stream/ sister ? 
fy into the’ student’s oper soul. | All human life and human history 
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would furnish the teacher with topics 
or suggestions. Almost every newspaper 
might contain records of demoniacal 
crime or god-like virtue, which could be 
made fertile in moral impressions. Let! 
the teacher give out his question, 
after a 


opinion upon it. This exercise, 


few trials, as I know from experictice, } 


gets to be very interesting to the pupils. 
Look at this matter closely. By this pro- 
cess a moral principle is brought palpably 
before each child’s mind. A vote upon 


the question is to be taken at the end of 


the discussien; and each vote is secret, 
written on a scrap of paper, with the vo- 
ter’s name attached. 
ach young mind in that school will lis- 
ten to the question, dwell upon it, turn 
it over, and turn it round, and try to see 
where the truth lies? 
ers give their opinions, the whole assem- 


bly waves with emotion, and thoughts) 


are suggested to many minds which no 
common teaching could educe. Now, 
what is the effect of this exercise? Is it 
not to bring soberly before cach mind an 
important moral principle, and then to 
apply that principle toactual life? Each 
child knows that he must write down his 
opinion in his vote; and how certainly 
will this lead each one to give the best 
judgment he can form. Is not this direct 
and powerful moral teaching in school? 
This mode makes use of the whole school 
: to teach that school Christain morality. 
By this exercise the ideas of right and 
wrong are entertained by the pupil, and 
then brought to decide upon moral dif- 
ferences. This exercise, therefore, con- 
verts each mind from the juas/re to the 
active state; the only in whieh a 
child learns. ‘The young thoughts kindle 





state 


as they dwell on the suspended question. | 


The whole soul begins to move, the cu- 
riosity is wide awake, the feelers are 
all out, the reason compares, the jud 

| ment weighs, conscience decides, at 
open side is taken for the rig I 
ask if this is not moral teaching? 

| easy, how natural, how persuasive iss 
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| an agency; and how periectly free from | 
Without sus- 


, all sectarian prejudice! 
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and | 
kindly ask each pupil to express his| 


' By means of 


[s it not plain that} 


As different speak- | 


‘you may think better yet. 
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knowing it, he is lifted up, in company 
with his classmates, into the higher re- 
gions of a divine life, and that life be- 
comes the fashionable fact of the school. 
Thus this exercise gradually brings out 
the divine image in the young and moulds 
them into a resemblance of the “holy 
child, Jesus.” ‘ 
[am now prepared to state a most 
important fact. By this easy and de- 


'lightful process of self-culture, the chil- 


dren have set up in the midst of their 


{school «@ common standard of right; a 


COMMON CONSCIE nce; a school conscience, 
two such exercises in each 
week, they have created, in their midst, 
an intellectual moral uimpire to whose 
eternal principles they bow. To this 
they refer when they make nice and mor- 
al distinctions, and when they measure 
moral wrong with precision. Thus the 
government of the school is carried on by 
the scholars. Is not this securing spir- 
itual development ? 

Hlow natural and practicable is this 
method! But, I have one more which 
It is this. — 
To convert the whole school into an am- 
icable jury for the purpose of trying im- 
aginable cases of disobedience in the 
young. 

Whenever a pupil commits an offence 
let the master conceal his name and cal] 
him -/ustuvs, and then the whole school be 
called to see that is done to the 
unknown otiender. Let Justus have a 
chance of explaining and vindicating 
himself by counsel, Let him be dealt 
with ae to the equitable rules of 
our common courts; that if he is 
condemned he may know why. The 
master must be the final judge: and the 
offender is never to be punished in the 
presence of any one, except the master 
administers the chastisement. The 
method of conducting such a moral lesson 
may vary to circumstances; 
sometimes i consultation ; 
t vote after the master 
Another 


justice 






cording 
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|mode might be this in extreme cases.— 


Let the teacher select three boys or girls 
who are to act the part of accusers of Jus- 


pecting the philosophy of the process, the|tus, and let the school select three who 


child insensibly becomes imbued with| 


are to plead for him, Let the rest of the 


spiritual ideas, moral truths, pr: actical|school be jurors, who are to give their 


rules, and Christain motives. 


Without | vote or verdict on paper, 


each one wri- 
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ting his name under his verdict. Let 
witnesses be summoned and give in their 
testimonies, and let everything be done 
which will bring a just verdict. If dif- 
ficult points come up, so much the better; 
let the teacher expound them. 

In a trial of this kind, there will be an 
intense interest awakened in every pupil’s 
mind. Each one knows that he has to 
write his verdict; and he therefore is ex- 
ceedingly desirous of understanding the 
case. He will listen to the evidence, fol- 
low the pleadings on each side, weigh the 
objections, balance the probabilities and 
feel his moral responsibilities. He will 
desire to do what is right, and especially 
desire not to do wrong. In such a trial, 
how unconsciously would come up the 
principles of equity, the rules of morali- 
ty, the commands of parents, and the 
will of God. Opportunities would occur 
during a year, of teaching every ethical 
principle, and scrutinizing every depart- 
ment of human conduct. And be it noted 
also, that this teaching isin a form never 
to be forgotten. Here is a great result ; 
these trials would show what’? They 
would reveal the réquirements of morali- 
ty and furthermore reveal the direct ap- 
plication of its eternal principles to the 
every day conduct of life. During the 
whole trial, moral truth and christian 
law would occupy the minds and move 
the hearts of the entire school. The 
rules of right and the maxims of virtue 
would not present themselves to the 
young minds there, asa theory or a guess 
but as solemn, tangible, binding, immor- 
tal and practicable principles. Each 
child would get to understand that the 
principles of morality are omnipresent 
and almighty ; that they are the rules of 
the divine government, and that they do 
not for a moment relax their benignant, 
all pervading requirements over the mind, 
any more than gravitation relaxes its 
power over the body. By such a trial 
each child comes to believe and feel that 

morality binds every thought, will, and 
act, thus connecting him with God and 
immortality, and thus bringing before him 
his future accountability, ‘Now where a 
school exercise thus brings together mor- 


morals in common schools? 
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al principle and daily conduct, I ask if 
this is not the exact definition of teaching 
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OBEDIENCE. 





The old obedience has certainly passed 


away ; andit is also true that obedience | 


has never been, and never can be, bought | 
with money. But there is a new obedi- 
ence possible, aud no parchment written 
by human hand—no gold dug from earth- 
ly mine, can give any man a title to it.— 
That title must be written with other 
than human ink, bought with other than 
earthly gold. It must be written on the 
brow, in lines of strength and thoughtful- | 
ness, it must be seen on the lip, where 
earnest self-respect and habitual self-com- 
mand, and resolution that can die, have 
displaced vanity, sensuality and pride ; it 
must glow, with a clear and ethereal full- 
ness as of heaven’s sanctioning light, 
from the unagitated eye, in the calmness 
of comprehending knowledge, the deliber- 
ate energy ofjustice, the disarming magic 
of love, the constraining majesty of god. 
liness. 

As never before, all men are now flung 
on their individuality ; obedience isseen 
to be a thing beyond the reach of pur- 
chase, the possibility of transmission. If 
you canrule men they will obey you ; if 
you cannot, there is no help. * * * The 
old reins by which men were guided have 
been wrenched from the hands of the dri- 
vers; the drivers themselves have, in 
some places, been rolled in the dust, and 
trampled in their gore; but a strong and 
wise man can yet take the seat, and with 
new reins—the golden cords of love; the 
viewless chains of sympathy—still guide 
and control men.— Peter Bayne. 
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Punctuatity.—If you desire to enjoy 
life, avoid unpunctual people. They im- 
pede business and poison pleasure. Make 
it your own ruje not only tobe punctual 
but a little beforehand. Such‘a habit se- 
cures a composure which is essential to 
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BLESSED BE NOTHING. 


Nay, wealthy brother, 
Lend me no pity because [ am poor, 
Dray horses staggering, leaded ’till derk, 
Rather shvuld pity the light soaring lark,’ 
Borrow you rather, to keep in your track, 
Hands of Briareus, Hercules’ back, 
Keen eyes of Argus, and Midas’ grave ears, 
I with two hands, and a heart void of fears, 
Labor, the one gift of life to secure. 
Blessed be nothing! 


Surfeited brother! 
Last night you feasted, then slept upon down, 
Dreaming such dreams as were better untold, 
When the grim nightmare but loosened his 
hold, 

Discounts and dividends rapped o’er your 
head, 

Care, the beaked vulture, with claw-footed 
tread, 

Stalking round stealthily, gnawed at your 
breast; 

Maize was my supper, a straw bed my rest. 

Slumbers like mine buys no king for his crown. 

Blessed be nothing! 


Self-prisoned brother! 
Pass, in your crystal and velvet car borne, 
With your gay household of half-breathing 
dolls, 
Prattling of operas, bonnets, and balls, 
So whirl you on with a prone, wrinkled 
brow— 
While the brown clods leaping under my 
plow, 
I, careless, whistle, hear Merrimac glide, 
See old Monadna, his clouds brushed aside, 
Nodding to me through the blue. misty 
morn, 
Blessed be nothing! 


Manacled brother ! 
Never again do you hope to be free ? 
Manhood within is shrunken with shame, 
Thinking the thoyghts of a client, a name— 
Thoughts of your customers, party or town; 
Shackled and bent to all thoughts—but your 
own, 
Senate or White House too poorly wo’d pay. 








Bartered I thus for my birthright, to say 
Nothing but duty and love fetter me, 
Blessed be nothing! 


Idol-bound brother! 
Many a god sees you bow at his shrine, 
Leaden-eyed Mammon, bedizened with 
charms ; 
Fashion, the pitiless Moloch, whese arms 
Stifle and scorch you at once in their fold, 
Never a cloud edged with silver or gold, 
Hangs up its-curtain *twixt me and the One, 
Shining upon me as clear as the sun. 
Keep your mean idols—I choose the divine. 
Blessed be nothing! 


Ah! burdened brother ! 
We shail be crossing a deep river soon, 
Will not your trappings encumber you there? 
O’er the rough current no boatmen will bear 
Ingots and coins to Elysium’s gate ; 
Heavy as millstones, you sink with their 
weight. 
Bidding good-bye to the world, I shall shout 
“ Nothing I brought here, I take nothing out 
But a soul free for singing the angels’ sweet 
tune, 
Blessed be nothing! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


MAN’S LIFE IS TWO FOLD. 





Man has two lives; the one of patient toil, 

Of ceaseless travail with the stubborn ground. 
Of battling with the burly sea’s turmoil, 
With stubborn metals and the anvil’s sound; 
The other is a maze of vision’d things, 
Infinitely fill’d up with shapes ideal ; 

Of gentle thoughts or wild imaginings, 

Of shadeless bliss, or terrors grimly real, 

And all the winged spirit may conceive 

Of human happiness or heavenly wonder. 


O, blest is he who best can interweave 


This earthly toil with images sublime; 
And dwell mid common things such glories 
under ! 
Most hapless he who racks his weary time 
In each apart; and rends these lives asunder. 
“ God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day.” 
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[Selected for the Wis. Jour. of Ed. 
THE SCHOOL MISTRESS, 
—dR— 


HOW TO MANAGE CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


“The school mistress is coming—the| 


school-mistress is coming;” shouted a 


dozen voices at the close of half an hour’s | 


faithful watch to catch a glimpse of our 
new teacher. 
ward her with most scrutinizing gaze ; 
for children, as well as others, always 
form an opinion of a person, particularly 
of their teacher, at first sight. 

“How tall is she?” exclaimed one. 

“No, I ain’t afraid of her, nor a dozen 
like her,” 
school. 

“Nor I either,” 
little ally. “I could lick 
enough; could’nt you Tom?” 


exclaimed the big boy of the 


her 


easy 


“Yes, and I will, too, if she goes to) 


touch me.” 
“Hush!” 
will hear you.” 
By this time she had nearly reached 
the door around which they clustered, 
and every eye was fixed upon her face 


said one of the girls, “she 


with an eager, yet thoughtful gaze, uncer-| 


tain as yet what verdict to pass upon 
her. 

“ Good morning, children,” 
in the kindest voice in the world, while 
her face was lighted with the swectest 
smile imaginable. “This is a beautiful 


she said, 


morning to commence school, is it not?” 

“T know I shall love her,” whispered 
a little pet in my ear. 

We all followed her into the school- 
room, except Tom Jones and his ally, 
who waited until the rest were all seated, 
and then came in with a swaggering, 


noisy gait, and a sort of saucy look, as’ 


much as to say “who cares for you?” 
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Every eye was turned to-| 


exclaimed the boy’s! 


EDUCATION. 
| Miss Wescott looked at them hindiy, 
lout appeared not to notice them further. 
| After a short prayer, and reading a chap- 
|ter in the Bible, she passed around the 
room, and made some remarks in regard 
and their studies. 

“And what is your name?” she asked, 
laying her hand on Tom’s head, while 
with both hands in his pockets, 
body backwards and for- 


| 1 
to themselves 


he sa 
swinging his 
wards, 
“Tom Jones,” shouted he, at the top 
lof his voice. 
“How old 
jasked. 


* Just as old again as half,” answered 


are you, Thomas?” she 


Tom with a saucy laugh. 

“What do you study, Thomas ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What books have you? 

“ None.” 

Without appearing to be at all dis- 
turbed at his replies, Miss Wescott said : 
‘Tam glad that Iam to have one or two 
large boys in my school; 
ereat assistance to me, Thomas. If you 
will stop a few minutes after school this 
afternoon, we will talk over a little plan 
I have { 

This was a mystery to all, and partic- 
not compre- 


formed.” 


who could 
could be made useful to 
he first time in his life 
as of some importance in 


ularly to Tom, 
hend how he 
anyl ody. For t 
he feltas if he w 
the world. Tle had always been called 
the bad boy of the school, and he took a 
sort of pride in being feared 1 by the chil- 
dren and dreaded by the teacher. 

Miss Wescott comprehended his whole 
character, and began to shape her plans 
She maintained that a boy 
made him- | 


accordingly. 
who, at twelve years of age 


capable of being made something of.— 
| Heretofore, all influences had conspired 








| 


you can be of | 


self feared among his shoei. ne | 
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to make him a bad, and perhaps a des-| Well, I care,” said Miss Wescott, 
perate character; and she was determined! with earnestness; “you are capable of 
to transform his character, by bringing|becominga great and good man; youare 
opposite influences to work upon him;|forming a character for life, and it de- 
and to effect this, she must first win his|pends upon yourself what you become. 
confidence, which could not be done in a/ The poorest boy in this country has an 
better way, than by letting him feel that;equal chance with the wealthiest, and his 
she placed confidence in him. | circumstances are favorable for becoming 

When school was out, more than half] eminent, for he learns to depend upon 
the scholars lingered about the door, won-| himself. I will assist you all I can in 
dering what Miss Wescott had to say to| your studies, Thomas, and I know you 
Tom Jones. He had oftentimes been bid | Will succeed. Remember that Iam your 
ifriend, and come to me in every difficul- 


to remain after school, but it was to re- 
ceive punishment or a lecture, and nine|‘Y; 
Tom Jones had not been brought up; 


times out of ten he would jump out of| 
{he had come up because he had been 


the room; but it was evidently for a dif- I, 
born into the world, and could’nt help 
jit; but as for any mental or moral train- 
be. sr iltless } sg } 
more than Tom Jones. ing, he was as guiltless of it as a wild 
‘|bramble of a pruning knife. His father 


“Don’t you think, Thomas, that our 
: ‘ |was a bad man, and his mother a totally 
school-room would be far more pleasant! é 
\inefficient woman. At home he received 
if we had some evergreens to hang about | 


,{nothing but blows, and abroad nothin 
it—something to make it more cheerful ? , 8 
‘but abuse. Bad passions were therefore 
inquired Miss Wescott. pwe ; 
excited and fostered, and his good ones 
Inever called out. He always expected 
ithat his teachers would hate him, so he 
“Well, Thomas, if you will have some| whetted anew his combative powers to 
| here by eight o’clock to-morrow morning! oppose them, and he had made up his 
I will be here to help you put them up,!mind to turn the new mistress out of 
and we will give the children a pleasant! doors. 
surprise. Here are some books I will When, therefore, Miss Wescott declar- 
} give you, Thomas ; you may put them | ¢d that she was glad to have him in the 
he was amazed, and could not un- 


ferent purpose that he was to remain now, 
and none wondered what it could be}! 





“Yes’m, and I know where I can get 
i plenty of them.” 


in yourdrawer. They are such as I want! school, 
youto study.” iderstand why she should manifest such 


.. jan interest for him—and to give him a 
“But I can’t study geography and his-| ‘ fae ; 


; . ' " set of books was perfectly incomprehen- 
tory,” exclaimed Tom, confidently; “1/*°* of PORSA. EOS DP ee sar dal: 
te : sible to him. Miss Wescott understood 
never did. é f 
his position and character, and determin- 
“ rE I . a 
This ts thereason why you think YOU ed to modify them. She felt that he was 
”? wanli Nice Tad “ 
cannot,” replied Miss Wescott, “I am equally capable of good and bad action, 
quite sure you can, and will love them, | though the bad now predominated. She 
” 
too. ‘knew that his mind must be busy ; one 
“Nobody ever cared whether I learned} might as well think of chaining down the 
or not, before,” said Thomas, with some} lightning as bending down that wild spir- 
emotion. itto his books. She would give him em- 


yo. i cade aan ieee ~———===) 
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ployment, but such as would call out a 
train of ideas and thoughts. He must 
feel that he is deing good for others’ sake, 
and that he was not guided alone by his 
own wayward will; yet there must be no 
appearance of restraint upon him,—he 
must change to de good. 

Tom Jones went back home that night 
with a new spirit in his breast; for the 
first time in his life he felt that he was 
capable of rising above his present con- 
dition, and becoming somewhat greater 
and better than he was. His mind be- 
came inundated with new and strange 
emctions; and like amighty river turned 
from its course, his thoughts and energies 
from that hour sought a new direction. 

The next morning he was up with the 
dawn, and when Miss Wescott arrived at 
the school-hause, she found Tom Jones 
there with the evergreens. 

“Good morning, Thomas,” said she 
kindly, ‘‘so you are here before me. You 
must have risen early, and I see youhave 
found some beautiful evergreens. Now 
if you will help me to put them up, we 
will have the room arranged before nine 
o'clock.” 

“T have brought a hammer and some 
nails,” said Tom, “I thought we should 
want them.” 

“Yes, so we shall, I am glad you tho’t 
of it,” replied Miss Wescott. 

That day, every scholar looked amazed 
to see Tom Jones actually studying his 
book, and hear him answer several ques- 
tions correctly: and they were still more 
confounded, when, at recess, Miss Wes- 
cott said: 

“Thomas, you will take care of these 
little children, will you not, and see that 
they don’t get hurt? You must be their 
protector.” 

One would as soon have set a wolf to 
guard a flock of lambs, as Tom Jones to 
take care ofthe smaller children. 
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“‘ Well,” exclaimed Sam Evans, “I nev- 
er saw such a school-mistress in all the 
days of my life, did you, Tom ?” 

“No,” replied Tom, “but I wish I had; 
I would have been a different boy from 
what I am now: but Iam going to study | 
and learn something, for Miss Wescott | 
says I can, and I am determined to try.” | 

I was astonished to see the effect that 
Miss Wescott’s treatment to Tom had 
upon the other scholars. They began to 
consider him of some importance, and to 
feel a sort of respect for him, which they 
at first manifested by dropping the nick- 
name of Tom, and substituting Tommy, 
which revealed, certainly, a more kindly 
feeling toward him. 

In less than a week Miss Wescott had | 
the children completely under her con- 
trol, yet it was by love and respect she 
governed, and not by an iron rule; she 
moved among her scholars, a very queen, 
and yet so gained their confidence and 
esteem, that it did not seem to them sub- 
mission to another’s will, but the prompt- 
ings of their own desire to please. One 
glance of her dark eye would have quel- 
led insurrection, and made them happy 
for a day. 

Julia Wescott always taught a school 
with a realization of the responsibility 
resting upon her, and she bent her ener- 
gies to fulfill them. Carefully and skill- 
fully she unlocked the soul’s door, and 
gave a searching look within, in order to 
understand its capabilities, and she shap- 
ed her course accordingly. The des- 
ponding and inactive she encouraged, the 
obstinate she subdued, to the yielding and 
fickle she taught a strong self-reliance.—- 
She encouraged the one single rain-drop 
to do all the good it could, and the rush- 
ing torrent she turned where it would 
fertilize rather than devastate. 














LisTEN not to the ffatterer. 
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EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Parents do wrong to check, as they do, 
the outgoing of fraternal affection, by sep- 
arating those God has especially joined 
as the offspring of one father and mother. 
God has beautifully mingled them by 
sendirg now a babe of one sex, now of 
the other, and suiting, as any careful ob- 
server may discern, their various charac- 
ters to form a domestic whole. The 
parents interfere, packing the boys to 
some school, where no softer influence 
exists to round off, as it were, the rugged 
points of the masculine disposition, and 
where they soon lose all the delicacy pe- 
culiar to a brother’s regard, and learn to 
look on the female character in alight 
wholly subversive of the frankness, the 
purity, the generous care for which earth 
can yield no substitute, and the loss of 
which only transforms him who ought 
to be the tender preserver of woman, into 
her heartless destroyer. 

The girls are either grouped at home, 
with the blessed privilege of a father’s eye 
still upon them, or sent away in a differ- 
ent direction from their brothers, exposed 
through unnatural and unpalatable res- 
traints, to evils perhaps not so great, but 
with every danger as wantonly incurred 
as the others. 

The shyness, miscalled retiring mod- 
desty, with which one young lady shrinks 
from the notice of a gentleman, as though 
there was danger in his approach, and 
the conscious coquetish air, miscalled 
ease, with which another invites his ro- 
tice, are alike removed from the reality of 
either modesty or ease. 

Both result from the same fictitious mode 
of education; both are the consequence 
of nipping in the bud those sisterly feel- 
ings that form a foundation for the rich 
use of those privileges to which she locks 
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forward asa member of society; and if 
the subject be viewed through the clear 
inedium of Christian principle, its light 
will become more brilliant, its shadows 
more dark, the longer and closer we con- 
template it.—Charlotte Elizabeth. 
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JUVENILE ENERGY. 








The following anecdote was related by 
William H. Maynard, Esq., at a meeting 
of the Lyceum, in Utica, some time since: 

“In December, . 1807, Mr. M. was 
teaching school for a quarter, in the town 
of Plainfield, Mass. One cold, blustering 
morning, on entering his school-room, he 
observed a lad that he had not seen be- 
fore, sitting on one of the benches. The 
lad soon made known his errand to Mr. 
M. He was fifteen years old; his parents 
lived seven miles distant; he wanted an 
education, and had come from home on 
foot, that morning, to see if Mr. M. could 
help him contrive how to obtain it. 

Mr. M. asked “if he had any acquain- 
tances in the place who would give him 
their aid ?” 

“No.” 

“Can your parents help you towards 
obtaining an education?” 

“No.” 

“Have vou any friends that can give 
you assistance ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, how do you expect to obtain an 
education ?” 

“T don’t know; butI thought I would 
come and see you.” 

Mr. M. told him to stay that day and 
he would see what could be done. He 
discovered that the boy was possessed of 
good sense, but no uncommen brilliancy ; 
and he was particularly struck with the 
cool and resolute manner in which he un- 
dertook to conquer difficulties which wo’d 
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= intimidated common minds. Inthe! Look at that boy who has just suc- 
course of the day, Mr. M. made provisions | ceeded after six hours of hard study, per- 
for having him boarded through the|haps; how his large eye is lit up with | 
winter in the family with himself, the lad iproud joy as he marches to his class.— | 
| paying for his board by his services out |He treads likea conqueror. And well he 


Last night his lamp burned late, 


ofschool. He gave himself diligently to| may. 
study, in which he made good, but not/and this morning he waked at dawn,— 
rapid proficiency, improving every oppor- | Once or twice he nearly gave it up. Te 
tunity of reading and conversation forac- had tried his last thought; but a new 
quiring knowledge; and thus spent the |thought strikes him, and he ponders the 


winter. iries once more and 

This was the early history of the Rev. isucceeds ; and now imark the air of con- 
Joras King, whose exertions in the cause |scious strength with which he pronoun- 
of oriental learning, and in alleviating the ces his demonstration. His poor, weak 


last process. He 


miseries of Greece, have endeared him 
alike to the scholar and the philanthro- 
pist, and shed a bright ray of glory on 
his native country. 


DO IT YOURSELVES. 


Deo not ask the teacher, or some class- 
mate, to solve that hard problem. Do 


schoolmate, who gave up that same prob- 
‘lem after his first trial, now looks up to 
him with something of wonder as a su- 
perior being, And he is his superior.— 
That problem lies there, a great gulf be- 


tween those boys whe stood side by side | 


yesterday. The boy that did it for him- 
jself has taken a stride upward, and what 
jis better still, has gained strength to take 


lother and better ones. The boy who 


' 


it yourself. You might as well let them lwaited to see others do it, has lost both 
eat your dinner, as ‘‘do your sums” for | strength and courage, and is already look- 
you. Itisin studying asin eating; he/jne for some vood excuse to give up 
that doesit gets the benefit, and not he school and study forever.—Conn. School 
that sees it done. In almost any school, | Jyy;ya/, 

I would give more for what the teacher) - 


s for what the best scholar; x» . 
learns, than for what the best scholar) x iroxay Laxavacr,—The language 


learns, simply because the teacher is com- 
pelled to solve all the problems and an- 
swer all the questions of the lazy boys.— 
Do not ask him to parse the difficult 


The 


French is smooth, flowing and elegant; 


of a people expresses its character, 


hut ithas no such word as home, no such 


word as comyort, and no word to express 


words or assist you in the performance 4), q;; 

} , Ab 

of any of your studies. Do it yourselii—| 4, 
Never mind t rh they look as dark as; : , iit 

aa e —_ mey ee lark as words, which have no equivalent in Eng- 

- Sk even in rom any ;: . 3 

gypt on : ask € a ? : PE ORT: ish. And, moreover, the fact that the 

one. Try again. Every trial increases), a Te ? 

ot serait French term for spirifya] means simply 

your ability, and you will finally succeed) . Re , ws oF : 

‘ baie ’ jwitty, with a certain quickness and ver- 

by dint of the very wisdom and strength | _, ,.); , 

, ‘ ©" satility of talent—and you have a suffi- 

gained in the effort, even though at first} 


é ~ cient hint with regard to the character 
the problem was beyond your skill. It is of the people. 


ference between doveand like. On 


re contrary, ennwi and eclat are famous 





the study and not the answer that really 
rewards your pains. 


aaReg es 
Beware of the tempter. 
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NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. ‘THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MATH- 


EMATICS AND THE NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES, AND MUSIC AND POETRY AND 
THE FINE ARTS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF WOMAN. 


The following well authenticated facts} 
illustrate the principle that man is never 
too old to learn: = | 


Socrates, at an extreme old age, learn- P R ’ 
; What constitutes a good edacation ?— 
; nee ,./ The universal answer will be—‘ That 
would look ridiculous for some of the), ¥ 
; a 4 | which prepares one for usefulness and 
rich old men of our city, especially, if ; - Se 
eae MAK happiness in his or her sphere of action. 
they should take it into their heads to}. ; : p . 
Ae ; ; : : | What is xoman’s sphere? Is it her duty 
thrum a guitar under a ladies window, ; ; z 
ei es to go forth and battle with the world m 
which Socrates did not do, but only learnt!) * <i | 
‘ ee iife’s rougher field? A few advocate 
to play on some instrument of his time,| — . " . 

: ithis, but the true woman shrinks | 
from the very idea: Woman's world is | 
in the more retired walks of life. The 
jduties of the mass lie almost exclusively 
in the home circle, and from this charmed | 


é ee |spot emanates her strongest influence. 
have forgotten even the alphabet of alan- | 


ed to play on musical instruments. This 


not a guitar, for the purpose of resisting 
the wear and tear of old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought 
proper to learn the Greck language, Many 


of our young men at thirty and forty 


She may sometimes find it in her line 
cessary to enter college and which was of duty to teach, but for this she requires 
inaught but the first principles of Mathe- 
| matics. 


. 7 . . ' 
guage, the knowledge of which was ne-| 


made a daily exercise through college.— 
A fine comment upon love of letters truly. | j 
Plutarch, when between seventy and! In these days of improvement we hear 
* 3 . . 143 * ey for 29, a 
eighty, commenced the study of Latin.—| the constant outery for the rights of to- 
Many of our lawyers, not thirty years of an. Her wrongs are certainly grevious 


age, suppose that nisi prins, seire facias, | enough. But where shall we turn to 


&e., are English expressions, and if you find for her an employment that will meet 
tell them that a knowledge of the Latin|all difficulties? One that will accord 


would make them appear a little more with her taste and disposition?. Are 
respectable in their professions, they will | those sciences which are intimately con- 
d to think of nected with Mathematics in accordance 
with her tastes? The reports of every 
school, from the Primary fo the highest 
when he commenced his studies in polite | Seminary, show that her mind turns 
literature. Yet he became one of the|¢!sewhere. From the time she is taught 
three great masters of the Tuscan dialect, that “one and one makes two,” till the 
Dante and Petrarch being the other two. | figid laws of gravity and the stern pre 
There are many among us ten years|Positions of geometry, are drilled into her 
younger than Boccaccio, who are dying unwilling brain, she would fain close her 

| of ennui, and regret that they were not|eyes and ears against these “ detestable, 
educated to a taste for literature, but now | Passionless abstractions” of Mathematics. 
they are too old. As woman has nota natural inclination 

: ° to engage in the study of Mathematics, 

Tne path of duty is the path of safety.|so is there no inducement held out to 


reply that they are too ol 
learning Latin. 


Boccaccio was thirty-five years of age| 
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éhitivate a live for it. “Two dollars a 





weck, and board round,” will not pay 
for the time and labor employed. In 
that favorite illustration of Caroline Her- 
schel—what part was allotted to her by 
her brother? Certaitly not that of solv- 
ing the netted problems of squares and 
cubes, of refractions and reflections.— 
Hers was a different part. 

Then, if in Mathematics woman does 
not, and cannot excel, why include it in 
her education? Would it not be better 
to cultivate those powers with which she 
has been more liberally endowed. Her 
mind has left its impress upon the choic- 
est freasures of Poetry and Song. How 
many characters have been formed, and 
how many souls strengthened, by the 
soul-inspiring thoughts of Hannah Moore, 
Jane Taylor, and Mrs. Barbauld? How 
many stricken hearts have been bound up 
by the sympathizing strains of Miss Lan- 
don? How many have bounded with 
new life and joy, inspirited by Mrs. 
Hemans’ or the gentle Mary Howitt’s 
lays? We could almost flit from bough 
to bough with Miss Gould’s bird-like 
songs. But we must not confine woman’s 
productions to that which is simply gen- 
tle and pleasing. Who could have ex- 
pressed such sublime thoughts more 
beautifully than Mrs. Sigourney, in her 
“ Apostrophe to Niagara.” She has done 
what many have attempted, but none 
but herself attained. Talk not to me of 
Pope, Byron or Burns. The muses may 
have inspired their pages, but the native 
purity of the heart is gone. Let woman 
be placed in a school of Poetry. In that 
department she will be crowned, if the 
civilized world be her auditor and judge. 

And Music:—Who can say enough in 
its praise? Picture to yourself a world 
without its influence. Gentle, though it 
be, yet it softens and subdues the spirit, 
and brings into play the nobler sentiménts 
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of the soul. Cana thrilling strain of mu- 
sic cause any other than pure thoughts? 
Breezes and birds bring to our ears har- 
mony and song. Angels in the heavenly 
courts tune their harps to the great Cre- 
ator’s praise. Then teach woman music, 
vocal and instrumental. Through her, a 
happy influence will be diffused through 
society. 

It has often been said that the Fine 
Arts, Drawing, Painting and Sculpture, 
were not adapted to woman ; that nearly 
all the finer productions in this line were 
the works of men. This may be true, 
but heretofore she has studied them only 
to a limited degree. Numbers of ladies 
study only the rudiménts of drawing and 
painting, when, if they would make it 
their study, their only study, they might 
become mistresses of the art. Woman is 
but beginning to awake to a knowledge 
of her abilities. Among the most disiin- 
guished artists in France, at the presen 
day, are Females. It is said that one of 
the most beautiful statues of the present 
age was modelled by a daughter of Louis 
Phillippe. 

Then cannot woman find enough in 
the Fine Arts and Poetry to make her 
useful and happy? May she not wisely 
leave the sterner sciencés to be studied, 
and the mysterious problems to be un- 
raveled by man’s more inflexible mind?— 
Yes, give them all toman. Let him eat 
them, drink them, and clothe himself with 
them, but in behalfof woman let me pray 
deliver her from them. 

Platteville Academy. M. B. P. 


“Genius unexerted,” says H. W. 
Beecher, ‘ is’no more genius than a bush- 
el of acorns is a forest of oaks. 


e 


FRANKLIN did not fully commence his 
philosophical pursuits till he had reached 
his fiftieth year. 
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| Superintendent's Department, 





LETTER OF J. L. PICKARD. 


PLATTEVILLE ACADEMY, : 
July 28, 1855. { 

| Hon. A. C. Barry, State Superintend- 

ent of Public Instruction. 


Dear Sir:—I have the honor to ac- 
| knowledge the receipt of your favor of 
the 13th inst., in which you propose the 
| following question : 
| “Would the interests of Education in 
' a State be enhanced by a legislative pro- 
vision for uniting townships and incorpo- 
rated villages, for the purpose of organ- 
, izing Union and Central High Schools?” 

It isevident that the interests of popu- 
jar education are advanced by anything 
that tends to elevate the common school, 
and leads to a wise and economical ex- 
penditure of the school monies. That 
the system of classified schools, including 
all grades from the primary to the high 
schools, is the best adapted to secure this 
elevation and economical expenditure, 
needs no illustration, except with such 
as have no practical knowledge of its 
workings, or have bestowed no thought 
upon its reasonableness. All desire the 
stability and permanence of our common 
school system. But what security has 
any state that it will be permanent, ex- 
cept in provision for the training of those 
who are its main support—the teachers? 
And where, in our unclassified schools, 
are we to look for those who will rise far 
enough above the common level to be- 
come competent guides for the young ?— 
To provide teachers, private schools must 
be established at an outlay far exceeding 
the extra expense of well classified schools 
which may in their higher departments 
furnish teachers for the lower, fully pre- 
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pared for aie meet On the score == 
| economy, no one, who, for a moment, will 
consider the operation of schools classi- | 
fied, as compared with the present sys- | 
tem of unclassified nondescripts, can | 
doubt the importance of a thorough gra- | 
dation of our public schools. And how 
can any school be elevated, in which all 
grades of scholars are crowded together 
under the direction of one teacher? As 
well may one expect to find a dwelling 
well completed and thoroughly furnished 
under the superintendence of a stone ma- 
son alone, though he did not stand at the 
head ofhis craft, as a well-disciplined and 
thoroughly furnished mind coming from 
a school taught by the best primary 
school teacher in the world, or the best 
high school teacher even. 





Se 


Minds of different degrees of advance- 
ment require different methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline, not practiced with 
equal success by the same teacher, nor 
carried out to their fullest development 
under the same roof. It seems useless to | 
spend time in illustrating what must com- 
mend itself to any thinking mind as rea- 
sonable and absolutely essential to suc- 
cess. The only question that remains is 
—How can this be best aecomplished ?— 
In reply to this, we cannot go back to 
years previous to any school organiza- 
tions ; we must look at things as they at 
present exist. Had no organization of 
school districts been effected, it would 
evidently be proper to start at the foun- 
dation, and build up a system in our own 
townships, which, without special legisla- 
tion, could be perfected as circumstances 
demanded. And in townships not yet 
organized, or where school edifices have 
not yet been erected, our present school 
law admits of such an organization 4s 
shall serve the purposes of union schools 











and high schools. There are however, 
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iE Ocm.éy the translator of Homer and Vir-| ted co-operation of the whole community 
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many incorporated villages in.townships | LETTER OF SAMUEL S. RANDALL, 
which, through blindness or carelessness, | ay Ath, 

have in their haste to erect school houses Cass anecaeeiids dele 
and organize schools, followed in the; New York, July 20, 1855, { 
track of their ancestors, and are now la-| ii. 2 8 Ree 
boring to retrace their steps. Diflicul- : 
ties which have been constantly increas- 
ing, stand as mighty obstacles in their) 
way. ‘To mect the necessities of such, i 
seems to me a legislative provision might | 
be made, by which such villages might, | 
by erecting suitable buildings, accommo- 
date with high school privileges other 
districts adjoining, whether in the same 


Superintendent of 
| Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
| Dear Su—I have the honor to ac- 
t| Knowledge the receipt of your communi- 
oT alien of the 9th inst, requesting my 
iviews in reference to the expediency and 
” | utility ofa legislative provision for uni- 
ting townships and incorporated villages 
for the purpose of organizing Union and 
‘Central High Schools. | 
In my judgment, such a provision wo’d 
|be eminently adapted to advance the in- 
|teresis of common school instruction.— 


township or not, leaving to each village | 
the making of such contract as would 
best suit the circumstances of the parties | 
interested. Except in the villages, the} 
present organization would not be inter-| 


|Our own experience in this state, under 
ja law very inartificially drawn up, em- 
| bracing as its leading feature this princi- 
_ ple, has fully demonstrated the practical 





fered with, and might supply the piace! 
of primary and intermediate departments 


No special legislation which would suit} 


efliciency of such an enactment, even 


one locality would be desirable, because} ~~ f é ‘ : 
: when the minor details failed to give full 


it opens the way for endless special acts. 
But a general act, which would allow the efieet to the intention of the legislature. 
« i x) it Y 1c ‘ « i , 


he of villages 
union of districts for high school purposes _|In the case of villages and well populated 
(unit'even ter the lower grades, if tho’t!| | townships, there can be no doubt of the 
advantages of the system, concentrating, 


desirable,) and should make such union} '°™ : 
jas it does all the mental and material en- 


ergies of the inhabitants upon the sup- 
| port ofa good school, well furnished with 


dependent upon the fulfillment of any 
contracts they might see fit to make, not 


inconsistent with said act, is highly de-| 
‘all the necessary appliances for system- 


atic and scientific instruction. And in 
ithe rural districts or townships, even 


sirable, and I doubt not would contribute 





greatly to the advancement of the public 
schools of the state. 


Your obedient servant, ; ; 
Nee AS Ce | convinced its effect would prove decided- 


ee |ly beneficial. The prevailing system of 


| where a sparse population exists, I am 


Coxpert, the famous French Minister, | separate schoo! districts, however advan- 
at sixty years ofage, returned to his Lat-|tageous in the incipient movements and 
in and law studies. How many of our|first organization of a school system, la- 
college-learned men have ever looked into| bors under the serious defects of a want 
their classics since their graduation ? of adequate supervision, and the absence 

pacer gee hans of a hearty, vigorous, systematic and uni- 


gil, was unacquainted with Latin and|in one common effort for the advancement 
Greek till he was past fifty. 








and improvement of its educational facil- 
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ities. These eatin are effectually reme- Festal districts. “The supervision wo vo'd 

| died by the union and central system. be far more thorough and complete—the 
A legislative provision authorizing, and | public interest in the progress and ad- 

as far as may be, encouraging the union | ¥@cement of the system, more direct and 

| of any two or more adjoining school dis-|Palpable—the private interest of parents 
tricts, ineach township with the assen t| better provided for, and the interest and 
| ofa majority of the legal voters, parents |¢Xertions of the pupils of every grade 
| and tax payers, with power to form a per-|! nore absorbing. Such at least is our 


manent board of education, consisting of ¢XPerience, wherever the system has been 





representatives (two or more,) from each| 
district, (which for this purpose and an- 


| other to which IT am about to advert 


| should retain its original organization), 


| so as to accomplish, 





Ze—— 


if 
and to impose the necessary taxes for the 


support of the school: with power also 
to such board to estab'ish and maintain 
primary schools in each original district 
for the instruction of children under ten 
or twelve years of age, preparatory to 
their transfer ata suitable period to the 
central or high school, and from thence 
on the completion of the prescribed 
course of instruction, to a county free 


| 
academy, to be supported by county tax- 


ation, 
might be induced to grant; 
system to be completed by a Free State 
College or University 
grade. Such a provision, 
judiciously guarded in its several details, 


aided by such funds as the state 
the whole 


of the highest 


with the least pos- 
sible infringement upon individual or col- 
lective interests or rights, the great object 
of a thorough and complete and practical 


education, common and Iree to all, acces- 
| sible to all, in all its stages, and equal in 


all respects to that of institutions of a 
similar grade elsewhere, would, it strikes 
me, be not only eminently useful and 
successful, but generally acceptable to 
all classes, and especially to the friends 
of education. It would likewise be 
found, I apprehend upon experiment, far 
more effective than the existing system 
of separate, and to a considerable extent, 


! 
carefully and | 


ifairly tried. Ido not hesitate, therefore, 
to recommend it to your earnest consid- 
eration, and that of the legislature and 
people of Wisconsin. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Samven S. RanpDAtt, 


City Sup. & Y. Pub. Schools, 


Do Goov.—'T home ands of men breathe, 
move and live—pass off the stage of life, 
and are heard ofnomore. Why? They 
do not a particle of good in the world, and 
none were blessed by them, none could 
point to them asthe instrument of their 
jredemption ; not a word they spoke could 
be recalled, and they perished ; their light 
|went out in darkness, and they were not 
remembered more than the insect of yes- 
terday Will you thus live and die, O 
jman immortal? Live forsomething. Do 
| good and leave behind youa monument 
iof virtue that the storm of time can never 
destroy. Write your name in kindness, 
love and mercy on the hearts of thousands 
you come in contact with year by year; 
you will never be forgotten. No, your 
name, your deeds, will be as legible on 
the hearts you leave behind, as the stars 
on the brow of evening. Good deeds 
will shine as the stars of heaven.—Dr. 
Chalmers. 





TEACHER’S GUIDE TO o It ULUSTRATION, a Man- 
ual to accompany Holbrook’s School Appara- 





tus. After a somewhat hasty examination of 
this work, our opinion is that teachers will 
find it useful. The hints it contains will ma- 
terially aid young teachers in illustrating the 
facts of Philosophy. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. Geography ; in the classification of schools; in 
vocal musie ;—together with observations on 
—_—— the best methods of teaching each brancii intro- 


duced. Itis well, also, at the close of an ex- 

The attention of County Associations is eal-|ereise, to call upon some member of the Insti- 
led to the importance of makingearly arrange- | tute to take the stand and suggest a new and 
ments for Institutes the coming fall, so that|better method if he has one. After that, let 
sufficient notice of the time and place of meet-|the whole subject be thrown open for general 
ing may be given, an efficient corps of Teach-| discussion and remark, giving each member an 
ers provided, and the programme of exercises opportunity to express his or her views, and to 
for the Session made up and distributed. make such inquiries as may be suggested. 

For the information of any who may be un-| Of those who are known to me as well quali- 
informed, and alsoin suggesting some items in fied to take charge of the Institutes, and to con- 
the preliminary arrangewents, I will here | duct them properly, I would name for the in- 
state, in the language of another, that “A |formation of all concerned, Jno. G. MceMynn, 
Teachers’ Institute is a meeting composed of }Of Racine, Jno. G. McKinley, Kenosha, Dr. 
teachers of Common Schools, assembled for the |Jas. H. Magoffin and Griffith, Waukesha, 
purpose of improvement in the studies they are |J. L. Pickard, Platteville, W. C. Dustin, Beloit, 
to teach, and in the principles by which they | W. H, Collins, Janesville, A. C. Spicer, Milton, 
are to govern. It is the design of a Teachers’ | W. VanNess, Fond du Lac, W. P. Bartlett, 
Institute’ to bring together those who are ac- | Watertown, J. E. Munger, Waupun, Pick- 
tually engaged in teaching Common Schools, |¢tt, Oshkosh, Abbott, Portage City, D. Y. 
or who propose to become so, in order that} Kilgore, Madison, There are undoubtedly 
they may be formed into classes, and that those |many others whose names I have not. In each 
classes, under able instructors, may be exer-| county, I doubt not, will be found those quali- 
cised, questioned and drilled. Thus, during/fied to give instruction in the several branches 
their attendance on the Institute, the future | before an Institute. 
teachers become scholars. They are expected| As eminently qualified to instruct in Vocal 
to prepare and recite lessons, in the same way | Music, I mention Prof. Webster and H. B. Coe, 
they would expect their own scholars to do.—} of Racine, and W. H. H. Webster, of Elkhorn. 
Under competent instructors, they are to be} So far as I may he able, I shall be present 
ri ree the a beget Pel apemeeebed 5 ae a portion of the session of the several 
aaa ih ae snd ammaiiie phn cas |Institutes that may be appointed. In order 
schools. As far as time will allow, they are to| that I may be present at any considerable 

x pa vy: | number, however, they must overlap in time. 

















be instructed in regard to the organization of| A. CONSTANTINE BARRY 
schools, the classification of scholars, and some ee ay S oo P b I , 
of the more obvious and important of the prin- nate ashy. ee 
ciples and rules which constitute the science coat g e e en es 


and art of teaching. Arrangements are also re 2 or 
made for the delivery of lectures, during a por- WE cannot associate long and intimate- 


tion of the evenings of the session, on subjects/ly with others without becoming assimi- 
connected with Common School instruction. . z x 
can lated. Almost imperceptibly, their tho’ts 
It is customary for the inhabitants of the . . 
. ° See Tee ‘ enc Ss. 
place in which Institutes are held, to furnish |""4 feelings influence us, and to how 
board to teachers gratis. Accommodations' great an exter:t, perhaps we are not eon- 
ought to be provided beforehand by the proper | ccious. It becomes us then. as teachers 
committee, ? : 
Each teacher should come to the Institute| ~~ ¢ 
furnished with the following articles or equip-|ciations, for not only are we influenced 


ments :—Fifth Reader, Geography and Atlas, | hy them. but through us hundreds are 
Dictionary, Slate and pencil, pen, ink and pa-j ee bs 
per, and a small blank bock. also influenced. Would we have those 
As we have no state appropriations in aid of|under our charge, pure and worthy, we 
Institutes, a small tuition fee may be required}. : me : 
in payment of those who attend as instructors. | must first be made so. r And how can we 
It may be of importance to state here, that} become so without deriving access to the 
the time of each on session should be oceu-| fount of purity? <A teacher’s soul sho’d 
pied in giving and receiving instruction in| pty 4h 5 . 
Reading, embracing especially correct pronun- be filled with the love of the beautiful 
ciation and enunciation ; in Writing, commen-jand how shall it be more fully developed 
cing with its elements; in Orthography; in : & . 
the laws of Language, and in critical grammar, | ‘280 by ne with Him whose 
in the fundamental rules of Arithmetic; injcharacter is all beauty. Will not He 


to look well to our associates and asso- 
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whe is vie greatest ‘eae give us of fant, or watching with a mother’s anxiety 
His spirit if we only ask? One hour's! t! 1e restless steps of their little ones—asI 
communion with God greatly purifies and | hear from my own home the welcome 
| elevates, and as the body droops and de-| word “ ‘ather,” uttered by lips already 
cays without nourishment, so will the! past the lisping prattler’s age—as I re- 
| nobler faculties of the mind. As we ac-|Cognise in the forms and features of the 


knowledge a perfect development of the| young men and women before me, the 


teacher, so will we acknowledge the ne-| boys and girls of ’46—as I notice with 
cessity of prayer. That all good ema-| What pride those, who were then the 


nates from Him who reigns, we all allow, fathers and mothers, now reply to the 
{ 


rg $6 pay], ( i 
and how shall we direct others to that) "ames, “‘ Grandpa and Grandma,”—as I 
imiss from our assembly the “ flourishing 


| Almond tree” which shaded the brows of 
leach as Mitchell, Clark and Sewell, who 
now sleep sweetly near us, and welcome 
,|to their places others by two generations 
their juniors—as the groves about, the 
dwellings within this village, and more 
especially the inhabitants of these dwel- 
lings, silently speak of great changes— 


traced till the heart can be read and! 
known of all men. What inducements the truth is forced upon my mind+-Ten 
ars is not too much, Though I feel it 


have we not then to become prayerful Ye | 
teachers? Let our thoughts often rise 20t in myself, Tam compelled to feel it 
like fumes of sacred incense, o’er the i Others. What better theme to occupy 
clouds, and wafted thence on angel's our attention for a few minutes than that 
wings thro’ ways of light to the bright of “ ourselves in the past and the pres- 
haven of all. nan 
pe 5 en ee Of the nine Trustees who composed 
STATISTICAL REPORT, ss Board in 1846, one only, Rev. J, Lew- 
|is, remains until the present. Let it not 
Ihe supposed, however, that ingratitude to 
|those who stood by us in our weakness is 
jthe occasion of such a change. The 
et aaa i\Golden Fever cut down our Vineyard, 
Koes | removed our Stone and carried off even 
To-day closes the tenth year of my con-'the Doctor himself. The Lone Star of 
nection with the Platteville Academy. — | Texas attracted an important portion of 
| Upon this decennial anniversary I greet! our travelling department—the Shinn.— 
you, old friends and new, with the warmth Connecticut now witnesses the sparkling 
of a growing attachment for my work of our Eddy—while another was too 
and your society. Ten years. It seems much of an Eastman to resist the temp- 
not so long since first I came among you tation held out by the city of Brotherly 
alone, « stranger in a strange land. But Love, Death holds one in his fast em- | 
as I see before me those, who, in their phrace—one only remains in our midst. 
childhood and early youth listened tomy) Jn the Department of Instruction there 
instruction, now soothing to sleep the in- have been associated with myself thirteen || 


which is ¢vwe, noble and good, if our 
souls do not bask in the rays of the Liv- 
ing Light. As we commune with God, 
we become more like Him; we make 
| “His thoughts our thouzhts,” and as we 
are like Him so are others. The influ- 
ence of a teacher who renders his obe- 
| dience to a Supreme Being cannot be 


” 





| READ BY J. L. PICKARD, PRIN. OF PLATTE- | 
VILLE ACADEMY, AT THE LATE DECENNIAL | 
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different persons as 5 ili. T the Pri i- | Until 1858, tes proportion was .s but alittle 
mary Department has claimed the spect nega than 25 per cent—123 out of 477, 
tion of Miss Jane E. Clark, now in Cali-| For 53 and 54, 92 out of 201, or 43 per 
fornia; D. W. Pickard, a settled Pastor | cent. For ’54 and "55, 108 out of 188 or 
in Massachusetts, and Mrs. Lucy Shinn, 57 per cent. For the present year 114 
at present in Texas. There have presid- jout of 206, or 55 per cent. 
ed over the Female Department, Miss O. | 
A. Lewis, a resident of this town; 
M. C. Hubbs, now Mrs. D. W. Clark, of | during the earlier years of its existence, 
Portland, Maine, and Miss Fanny S. Jos-|the large majority could finish their ed- 
lyn, who still continues at her post. luce ation in one or two quarters, while now 
Penmanship has been under the direc- | ithe majorit y continue with us one or two 
tion of R. A. Rice, now a business man | years, and then are not satisfied. The 
of Chicago, and J. L. Frink, now engaged’ proportion of those who entered upon the 
in the Book business at Prairie du Chien, | study of the classics during the first five 
who, during his stay with us, also taught | years of my connection with the school 
in Drawing and Crayoning. 


| was greater than at the present. This, 
Miss N. C. Webb, still residing near us, 


Another gratifying evidence of increase 
Miss| in usefulness is found in the fact that 


for in the 
Miss M. E. Page, now with us, and Mr. |absence of the Dead Languages and the 
Geo. E. King, a resident of Monroe, in|German and the French, more attention 
this State, have controlled and guided| has been given to the best of all—our own 


| however, gives me no alarm, 


the unskilled fingers upon instruments of| 


strings, few or many, while the latter 
gave instruction in the use of that best, 
but most abused of instruments, the Aw- 
man voice. 


And now, of what will perhaps be of; 


greater interest to the most present— 
those who have made up the classes of 
the school for the past ten years. My 
list contains the names of 785 who have 
for a longer or shorter time been under 
my tuition. Of that number, Illinois has 
furnished 37; Iowa, 10; Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Minnesota, 2 
each; Ohio, New York, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Louisia- 
na, Indiana and New Mexico, 1 each, and 
our own State, 722. 


Of the 785—452 were at the time of/c 
attendance, residents of the town of 
Platteville. For the first seven years, 


Since we came into this building the 
proportion has been steadily increasing. 


|" few came from abroad. 


* 
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tongue. This change for the better will 
|make for us better citizens, better wives 
jand mothers. In reply to the question, 
“What will you study ?” frequently was 
heard:—“ Latin, French, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and if you think best, and 
that I shall have time for it, Arithmetic 
and English Grammar. I never studied 
Grammar, but Arithmetic I have learned 
as far as Fractions.” 


Now it is “ Arithmetic, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and History, and whenever you 
think best Philosophy and: some of the 
branches of a Higher Education. I do 
not know as I shall be able to attend 
school more than a year or two, and I 
wish to improve my time to the best ad- 
vantage.” This is indeed a glorious 
hange, and we shall see the fruits of it 
in after years inthe menand women who 
are to be. I would not by any means 
deny the utility of the-classics, but they 
should be as a superstructure, nota foun- 
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dation. The good English should be our 
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first ere We eles no pauaiy for'| aiead me cary one whole pe iin the 


those of any particular nation, Our stu-} ischool room for ten years, and I may say 
| dents have been furnished from England, with all due deference to the medical 
| Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Norway, Ger-| profession, that medicine kept me away 
| many, France, Prussia and Switzerland. |at that time. From all causes combined, 
as wil as Ble all parts of North Ameri-|I have not been absent from my post 
ca. Good students have been found}during the ten years more than one week 
ainong them all. The large mass have; except during my absence East, when my 
been children of the “sturdy sons of] place was well filled by another. I love 
toil,” and how could they be else than)my work, my pupils, and trust ever to 
good, Every branch of industry has had | be loved by them. 
its representatives in our classes. And| When I first entered upon my work 
in all departments of mechanical and ag-! here, it was with feelings of distrust and 
ricultural and professional industry, may | fear, lest the fate of my predecessors be 
be found those whose names are upon our! mine also. Said one of them to me,— 
Records, and whose remembrance is in ‘Should you ride the wave of popularity 
our hearts. ‘in Platteville more than six months, 

That the youngas well as the older are; Will be a wonder.” Wonder or no won- 
fond of change, may be seen in the pres-| der, i have no reason to complain of the 
ent residences of our pupils as contrasted|tesult. I have found in Platteville, even 
with the table given at the outset. Wis-/7¢rsecuted as she may have been, warm 
consin still contains nearly 500 of the/ friends, kind treatment, and a happy, 
"95 The Land of Gold has luved awa ry; Very happy home. I say no more than 
more than 70. The attractions of the|is your due, citizens of Platteville, when 
Prairie have swallowed up many, andj! say that I doubt if anywhere upon the 
more than 60 are found in Illinois; Min-| face of the earth, with an equal popula- 
nesota has 17, and Towa an equal num-| ition, I could have found so many true 
ber; New York 8; Michigan, Kentuck-| friends. Commencing with jive pupils, 
y, Missouri, thinme, New Jersey ‘ual of whom survive till this present, and 
Maine, 4 each; Ohio, 6; Pennsylvania | the majority of whom are still residents 
and Oregon, 3 each; Massachusetts and of Platteville, I have met every day with 
Texas, 2 each; Arkansas, Nicaragua, | renew ed expressions of esteem and confi- 
Virginia, Nebraska, Rhode Island, Louis-|dence, for which I sincerely thank you. 
iana, Indiana and New Mexico, I each,—| The teacher as well as others has his pe- 
The residences of about 40 are unknown. |culiar trials, but with you I have ever 
The grave has claimed 21, and theiy|found that cordial sympathy which has 
work onearth isended. They have gonc|!essened my trials. Of your interest in 
to iki teat exeantontion ~  |the prosperity of Platteville Academy, 
this building stands as a lasting monu- 


There have been married into the fam- i : 
ment. For the various uses of the Acad- 


ily more than 100, Our grandsons and 
grand daughters are numbered by the ; en : : 
5 . ] 1,,| mediate vicinity, have subscribed in all 
score. Each year adds largely to the bout $23,000. 
} ye. ia thay md ai pee see about $2: ( J 
list. May they be worthy of their sires.|"" 6p ee whe teve cian 
Of myself'a word. God has given me| Board of Trustees for years past, I will 
uninterrupted health—sickness has de-|<say ;—You are not aware of the courage 


emy the citizens of Platteville and its im- 
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you have inspired in me, , by your ante’ 
and hearty co-operation in the plans pro- 
posed, and in the designs perfected. My 
connection with the Trustees has convin- 
ced me that however much we may dis- 
agree upon some points of belief and 
practice, there isa sure bond of union 
in the cause of Education. Here we may | 
agree perfectly. 

The joys and sorrows, the encourage- 
ments and discouragements which have} 
filled the hearts of the Trustees of this 
school can be known only to themselves. 
Through their devotion and the sacrifi- 
cing self-denial of one whose absence at) 
this time upon an errand of good to us 
will permit the mention of his name, Rev. | 
J. Lewis, who now, for the third time, is! 
acting as Agent ina work not very desir. 


pleasing prospects. 

To none do I offer more sincere thanks! 
than to those, who by their presence in| 
the school room have encouraged the pu- 
pils, and who have shown the spirit of a 
true friend, by acquainting me at once 


it to come enlarged and embittered by 
the way of Madame Rumor. We profess 
not perfection, and are grateful to any 
who may acquaint us with what they may 
know as faults in us. 

My Pupils. Pleasant is my memory 
of you all. Your acts of kindness, of 
cheerful obedience, of studious attention 
to study are treasured in my heart. The| 
course of a few has saddened my heart, | 
but they are few as compared with the 
number under my instruction. 

May each of you adorn his station in 
life, honor his God, and find a rest eter- 
nal in the great and never closing school 
of Christ. 








\ Tank for yourself. 
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able, but essential to success, we are per-| 
mitted to enjoy brighter days and more! 


with their grievances instead of allowing} 





COMMENCE ‘MENT—THE STATE UNL 
VERSITY. 


| —_——— 


THE EXAMINATION. 





The examination of classes at the Uni- 
| versity commenced on Friday of last 
lw eek, and closed on Monday. It covered 
| ithe whole course of study and instruction, 
jand was very thorough and complete.— 
|The conduct of the students, and the 
|mode of examination, proved abundantly 
|that the training to which the members 

lof the Univ ersity are subjected is one 
calculated to discipline the mind, and 
|prepare it well for the duties of after life. 
| The recitations were no parrot like repe- 
|titions of memorized facts, no exhibition 
‘of a mere routine drill, but an evidence 
ithat the pupils had enamel principles, 
land arrived at a thorough knowledge of 
|the subjects of study. ‘To any who are 
| disposed to ask what good the University 
lis accomplishing, an attendance upon the 
jlate examination would have been the 
sufficient and conclusive answer. With 
all the discouragements and opposition 
| which it has had to encounter, the Uni- 
versity may to-day invite the most search- 
ing scrutiny, and takes its place among 
those institutions of learning which have 
long been among the chief glories of our 
country. The accession to the Faculty 
during the past year was manifest in the 
|examinations, as was to be expected, in 





the wider range of studies pursued and 

the more adequate treatment of all, which 
| the former limited number of instrutors 
| absolutely forbade, The Faculty of our 
|University is now, both as to numbers 
and qualifications, ample for the present 
wants of the institution, and parents may 
| send their sons to it with the assurance 
ithat they will be educated as they should 


be. 
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JUDGE DOOLITTLE’S ADDRESS. 


The annual address before the Athene- 
an and Hesperian Societies of the Univer- 
sity, was delivered last evening, the 22d 
inst., by J. R. Doolittle, of Racine. His 
subject was a Review of the Progress of 
Civilization as exhibited in History. The 
house was filled with a large audience to 


hear him, and the address was well re- 
ceived, 


_ COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


The Commencement Exercises to-day 
| passed off in a very creditable manner.— 
| The procession was formed in front of the 
Capitol, at 9} o’clock, under the direction 
of Gen. H. C. Bull, who performed his 
partin a very handsome style, and pro- 
ceeded to the Baptist Church in the fol- 
lowing order : 

1. Music. 
. Students of the University. 
. Chancellor and Chaplain. 
. Board of Regents. 
. Faculty of the University. 
. Governor and State Officers. 

7. Justices of the Supreme and other 
Courts. 





ct c bo 


for) 


Madison. 

9. Citizens and Strangers. 

The Church was well filled with spec- 
tators to witness the exercises of the oc- 
casion. 

After a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Eggles- 
ton, original orations were delivered by 
the members of the graduating class, as 
follows : 

Salutatory Address, in Latin,—James 
M. Flower. 

Oration—the Great Republic—Bur- 
gess C. Slaughter. 

Philosophical Oration—Destiny—S. 





S. Benedict. 

Oration—-Civil and Common Law— 
James M. Flower. 

"7 
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8. Mayor and Aldermen of the City # 
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Oration——the Age of Reason—with the 
Valedictory Address—Sidney Foote. 

The addresses gave ample testimony to 
the thorough discipline to which the stu- 
dents in the University are subjected.— 
They were well written and delivered in 
an effective manner. | 

The Baccalaureate Address by Chan- 
cellor Lathrop, which followed, was an 
|elegant and scholarly production, worthy 
‘the source whence it emanated. It will 
doubtless be published at an early date. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
then conferred upon James M. Flower, 
Burgess C. Slaughter, Samuel S. Bene- 
dict and Sidney Foote. 

The Degree of M. D. was conferred 
upon Hon. A. L. Castieman, of Wau- 
i kesha. 
| This is the second class that has gradu- 
The next will | 
doubtless be much larger. There are 
now over a hundred students in the In- 








lated from the University. 


istitution, which number will be largely 
lincreased, in all probability, at the next 
term. We believe that no institution in 
|the West offers greater advantages to the 
‘student than the State University of Wis- | 
consin; none where the rates of living 
and of tuition are less; none where the 
(facilities for a thorough mental culture 
jare superior.— Madison Journal. 


—_———-—_——_@—— 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. { 


} 





FORENOON SESSION. 
Pursuant to a call of the State Superin- | 
itendent, a large number of teachers, of | 
the City and County of Milwaukee, met 
at the Third Ward School House, at two 
o'clock, A. M., July 15th. The State 
Superintendent not being present, the 
meeting was called to order by Mr. Mc- 
Whorter, and, on motion, Mr. Drew was | 
appointed Chairman and Mr. Martin Sec- 
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retary. Letters were read from Hon. A. Resolved, That in those Wards where 
C. Barry, and Judge C. E. Jenkins, te a ee — 
ting the inability of the State Superinten-| competent to teach both the English on 
dent to be present. |German languages. 
On motion, the President appointed; (Qn motion, the Convention adjourned 
{sine die. 
as a committee to draft resolutions for) 
discussion, at the afternoon session. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at} 


half past one o’clock. 











Messrs. Pomeroy, McWhorter and Craig, 
JOHN DREW, Prest. 
C. K. Martin, See’y. 
Milwaukee, July 15, 1856. 
me eae 


AFTERNOON SESSION. COURTESY. 
The Convention assembled pursuant to 
adjournment. 
The Committee reported the following 


resolutions, which, after a spirited dis- 





| ; 
| The following excellent sentiments em- 
{bodied in a definition of true courtesy, 
iare from a lecture on Don Quixote, by 
: |Rev. Henry Giles: 
cussion, were adopted: | aoe - 
ied Wak petite at deen! “And this is real courtesy, that which 
books is of primary importance to the | has reverence for womanhood in sex, the 
prosperity of the schools of the city; and | courtesy which has respect for the others 
on no work a a without than the rich, than the young; it is dis- 
‘ eto rinanehes , pew — - ‘tinct from the courtesy which blooms 
solv at 2 chi >| . ‘ 
esolved, “hat all the children of the! ony in the smiles of love and beauty, and 


State should be compelled by law to at-| . } 
tend school a certain length of time. each | withers and cools down in the atmosphere 
§ ng , ee : 
Show me the 


year. lof poverty, age and toil. 

Resolved, That self government—right | man who can quit the brilliant society of 
views on the subject of education—and | the young to listen to the kindly voice of 
the use, by the Teacher, of motives ap- s | eer 

, , I —_w ‘ y conver 

pealing to the moral nature of the chil- | “8° ci wales ert a saa m4 = 
dren—are essential requisites in the man-|O7® W2oM years have deprived of charms; 
agement of a Public School. show me the man who is willing to help 

Resolved, That the present schol or-|any one who is in need of help; and, if 
ganization and government by a Board of|the blush of Helen mantled her cheek, 
School Commissioners in this city is cum- | 

: ‘< show an who would 

bersome and unwieldy—that efficient su-|*P0" me the man ho , we wesieeiciie 
pervision of the schools is not secured by |!ook rudely at the poor girl in the village 
it—and to meet the demands made upon|than at the elegant and well dressed lady 


us we needa re-organization of the whole|jn the saloon; show me the man who 
system ona better basis with a central | 


















High School to which pupils shall be ad- 
mitted on examination as to their attain- 
ments, and with a City Superintendent 
who shall devote his whole time to the 
supervision and improvement of the 
school under his charge. 

The following resolutions, on motion of 
Mr. Englemann, were adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend the in- 
troduction of the German language asa 
branch of study in the higher departments 
of the Public Schools. 


itreats unprotected maidenhood as he 
would the heiress surrounded by the 
powerful protection of rank, riches and 
family ; show me the man who abhors 
the libertine’s gibe, who shuns as a blas- 
phemer the traducer of his mother’s sex; 
who scorns as he would a coward the rid- 
iculer of woman’s foibles, or the exposurer 
of womanly reputation; show me the 
man who never forgets for one hour the 
delicacy, the respect, that is due to wo- 
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men, and women in any condition or 
class; show me such a man, and you 
show mea gentleman—nay, you show me 
gentleman. There are some who think 
that persons lose in manners as they gain 
in liberty. One grace belongs to the 
spirit of liberty, which is most active 
where this grace prevails most—with this 
grace it expands, this grace is respect for 
woman—not for her rank or elegance, but 
for woman. And when this sentiment 
becomes enlarged, when it is stable, a 
social structure may be raised upon it 
more glorious than mankind has ever 
seen.’ 


ae 

HALF EDUCATED INSTRUCTORS. 

It is acommon mistake to suppose that 
those who know little, suffice to inform 
those who know less; that the master, 
who is but a stage before the pupil, can, 
as well as another, show him the way; 
nay, that there may even be anadvantage 
in this near approach between the minds 
of the teacher and the pupil; since the 
recollection of recent difficulties, and the 
vividness of fresh acquisition, give to the 
one a more lively interest in the progress 
of the other. Of all educational errors, 
this is one of the gravest. The approxi- 
mation required between the mind of the 
teacher and of the taught, is not that ofa 
common ignorance, but of mutual sym- 
pathy; nota partnership in narrowness 
of understanding, but that thorough in- 
sight of the one into the other, that or- 
derly analysis of the tangled skein of 
thought, that patient and masterly skill 
in developing conception after concep- 
tions, with a constant view to a result, 


knowledge and prompt affections. 


gidly follow the precise method by which 
he made them his own; and will want 


cess to a truth, which are given by thor- 
ough survey of the whole field on which 
he stands.— Rev. James Martineau. 





a better, you show mea true Christian | 
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For the Journal of Education. 

TO WHAT EXTENT SHALL STILLNESS ! 
| BE MAINTAINED IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 





which can only belong to comprehensive | 
With|but somewhat in the reverse, is just 
whatever accuracy the recently initiate aD 

; nes y initiated | shout to “turn the other also;” and let 
may give out his new stores, he will ri-| 


that variety and fertility of resources, | fer with him, as bound in the same bonds 
that command of the several paths of ac-|__<till, if the reformation he proposes, 


This question does not depend for its 
| importance merely on the convenience or 
|taste ofthe teacher. The ability or dis- 
lability of his nervous system to bear 
| more or less of the din and bustle gener- 
jally considered asa matter of course, per- 
haps even, of necessity, to the school- 
room, have, abstractly considered, little 
lor nothing to do with the discussion. 

He may bea man of good taste, to 
whom it is exceedingly annoying to wit- 
ness the perpetual turning, twisting and 
lounging and scrambling, or any or every 
of the thousand and one contortions of 
those youthful aspirants who seem to de- 
pend so much on “bodily exercise” in 
ascending the Hill of Science. 

He may be a man whose delicate ear 
is so apt to distinguish the unharmonious 
in sound, that the unceasing hiss of lips 
by which the young tyro fully expects to 
demonstrate his zeal in inteliectual pur- 
suits, may be to him a scorpion sting.— 
Now, it is the thumping of a pencil by 
which the “young Arithmetician in a 
fix,” hopes to rally his laggard wits to 
the solution of some vast problem, and 
now, the raking and scraping of his well 
pegged boots give unmistakable evidence 
that the independent young American is 
tired of lounging on one side, and though 
not exactly in the true Christian spirit, 





the abuse be repeated. 
Now we condole with this teacher, suf- 


has no deeper basis, we cannot concede to 
him the right to increase his exactions 
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and play the tyrant over the unfortunate| It is easy for any one to see, and it is 


subjects of his sway. 


ifreely granted by all, that erholesome ex- 


Nor do we think it is well for him to | ercise contributes greatly to promote the 
continue in such thankless aud unwhole-/| healthy action of the intellectual powers. 
some strife, to mar his own spirit or the) Why then should it be feared that good 
character of those over whom he exercises | thinking, such thinking as holds in silence 
such unavailing efforts to bring them into! deep all within and around, should be in- 


an unnatura!, and therefore unnecessary 


‘jurious to health? Who can prove that, 


order. It is better for him to give up his!in its turn, it does not furnish the very 
profession, as many a man has done be-| excitement necessary to give the proper 


fore, and retire to some more congenial 
field of labor; at least, to some less re- 


itone and time to the pulsations of the 
jblood? Has no one but a teacher ever 


* | . : 
sponsible; where errors may not make/watched the flash of a bright eye, or the 


so broad and deep a mark. 

But, before we come to a conclusion 
so mortifying, may we not look for a 
deeper basis than our own convenience, 
a common ground where it shall be man- 
ifest to us that the highest interest of the 
pupil, as well as our own good taste is 
most happily subserved by the greatest 
possible order and quietness in school. 

Our responsible labor, as educators, 
lies with beings of a three fold nature, 
combining all the capabilities of physical, 
mental and moral activity, capabilities 
mutually dependent on each other, whose 
ends are still dissimilar, and arrived at by 
methods so distinct, each from the other, 
as to make it obvious that itis a nice and 
delicate point to give to each its due bal- 
ance in the complex system. And while 
we may never forget that due respect is 
to be paid to the development of the 
physical system, that it may rise in fair 
and beautiful proportions a tabernacle 
for the soul that the breath of God has 
quickened, so also we will not impeach 
the wisdom and goodness of the Father 
of our spirits, but confidently trust that 
since in his order the higher and nobler 
nature has a predominant claim, He has 
also provided a time for everything and 
a season for every purpose under Hea- 
ven, and all without danger of infringing 
upon a natural order. 


\flush of a rosy cheek, showing a livelier 
|coursing of the blood, when a new truth 
|rose in the horizon of the youthful mind? 
| Who has not sometimes felt, (even though 
it were a heresy to the study-condemning 
world around him) the pleasurable glow 
over all his soul, on the sucessful result 
‘ofan earnest and protracted mental ef- 
fort? 

The world’s long sympathy for “pale 
students”? may have contributed to set 
‘the teacher’s work ina false light. But 
half the time spent in investigating the 
causes that have blanched his cheek, or 
jdimmed his eye, might open another 
channel for our tears, since we should 
probably find that, in most cases, the 
recat and pampered appetites in- 
idulged for eant of thought, rather than 
lexcess of thought have stolen away not 
only the light of his eye, the rose of his 
cheek, and the strength of his limbs, but 
his mental energy has also been paralyz- 
ed by the general disorder. 

If it be true that the phenomenon of 
earnest thinking is manifested in a quiet 
suspension of all noisy activities, then it 
would seem that the greatest possible 
quiet recommends itself as the only way 
to advance either the best interests of the 
student or teacher, and that this, so re- 
commending itself, should be secured 





without delay and without difficulty. 
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But, though we may has e ratte ata 


common basis, where we are able to see} 
interests and | 


the singleness of our own 


fore flatter ourselves 
obstructions to our labor. 

| Wecannot at once “resolve” ourselves 
| inte a little community of angels. It is 
incalculable, how much has 
been done by injudicious treatment to 
maim the little fragment of humanity be- 
fore the careful mother ventures to trust 
him to the tender mercies of the school- 
room. While yet an infant in her arms, 
the judicious mother might have done 
much to train the early efforts of his 
mind, and aided him to begin his life- 


moreover, 


work, the subjugation of the lower to the 
higher nature. But how 
the fact. Might we 
more frequently, the nursery training 
has entirely overlooked the grandest 
truth of the human being, “The inspira- 
tion of the Almighty Father.” Indeed, 
so far forgotten does this seem to be by 
many, that we could almost fancy that a 
vague and indefinite dependence is made 
on the creative energy of the A/phabet to 
kindle up a living soul, for the habitation 
of which so sightly a tabernacle has been 
reared, 

It may therefore be somewhat difficult 
to determine for how long a time the at- 
tention of primary scholars can be retain- 
ed to earnest mental effort without ex- 
haustion; but it is not difficult to determine 


y seldom is such 





the utmost quiet should prevail, and such 
a sacred respect for that season of mental 
effort should be cherished that all the as- 
sociations of the time and place shall be 
strengthened and matured into a_heart- 
worship.at the shrine of Truth. 

No doubt frequent relaxations from 
such effort should not only be allowed, 
but enforced, and so great a variety as to 











those of the pupils, we must not there-| 
! 
that there are no| 


» not rather infer that! 


that so long as that attention is required |t 
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and pew given, as to nel 
every thing as pleasant as possible, re- 
membering always that nothing is so 
sasant as duty well performed, and that 
the sooner that lesson is learned the better. 

Now the graded school furnishes the 
happiest ground for the enforcement of 
all proper regulations, children and youth 
of similar advancement, capable of being 
appealed to by similar motives, being as- 
same com- 
monroom, and it would unpardonable in 


subject 


sociated for the most in the 


such schools not to develop such habits 
of quict study in the various ascending 
grades as that a great degree of mental 
and moral power shall be acquired before 


leaving 





school, and that the associations 
ofa deep and hallowing respect for truth 
shall sanctify their intercourse with all 


created things in after life. 

But to such a desirable issue, so happy 
acompletion of our labors, we may not 
hope to arrive, unless our starting point 
be principle and not caprice. Our efforts 
are to be guided by love, which though 
seeking to diffuse itself every where, and 
make itself every where individual, shall 
also manifest itself as having every where 
its centre in truth. Our efforts are to be 
maintained by a perseverance that never 
yields a well founded claim, but still mod- 
itied by a patience that has its perfect 
work only in a heart where the great re- 
alitics of being and the true aims of life 
are cherished. 

In general, a teacher may not hope to 
succeed in securing any tolerable degree 
lof stillness who is not soin love with it as 

to be, in mental effort, the most rigid ex- 
ample of his own teaching. He who ex- 
pects to secure anything by a noisy con- 
tlict with noise, is commonly as much dis- 
appointed in his expectations as he is 
mistaken in his own motives of action; 
and if he only love quiet as furnishing a 
ground for a noisy display of himself, he 
may set it down in his account a minus 
quantity andreckon to his own character 
all the essential elements ofa grand failure. 
Racine, Wis. B. F. W. 
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r jexpresgion will be lifeless. Words are only 
4 t pa Y { mM t W { . | the skeleton of speech, and, it requires a divine 
— Chil- 
dren should be taught to love the beautiful in 





energy to make “these dry bones live.” 
! 

| 

| 

jnature and art—they should be taught to dis- 


ibiiiets lcriminate, to criticise. Their feelings are easi- 
O develop it we must attend to articulation. ily aroused. The mirror does not more truth- 
T Every teacher, as well as every parent, | fully reflect the image of objects, than do ehil- 
should require children to articulate every|(ren the character of the teacher. He who 
sound necessary to form the words used to ex-|has no love for the good can develop none.— 
press ideas. To teach the alphabet philosoph-| Unless children love what is beautiful and true, 
ically, and therefore successfully, is a difficult | unless there is a response in their own feelings 
partofinstruction. Teachers should thorough- | to the sentiments they would utter, there can be 
ly understand the “nature and power of let-|no true expression. 
ters.” A mistake made in the primary school,| We repeat then, if we would develop power 
will be a mistake of years. The vocal organs jof expression, we must attend to articulation— 
of the child are flexible, and if properly trained | the utterance of those signs, almost as wonder- 
will as easily make the sounds of language, as! ful as the mind itself, in a clear, distinct man- 
Let the child be taught to— 





Z i ; | 
the harp strings will make the sounds of the/ ner. 
musical scale, when touched by a cunning hand. | “Speak plainly, if he speak at all, 
The results of improper instruction in artic- | To CaRVe each word before he let it fall-” 
ulation, are noticeable in the monotonous mum- | And let him be taught to shun those half audi- 
bling of some of our deepest thinkers. Many | ble mutterings, that resemble the idiotie jab- 
of our public singers are not understood by the | beringes of the C impanzee. We must also at- 
audience, and a month’s instruction in a good) tend to melody or sweetness of tone. Natural 
primary school would materially benefit them. | sounds are all harmonious, from the warbling 





As reading is taught in many schools, it pre-|of the song bird, to the roar of the cataract.— 

vents the formation of habits of distinct artic-| Study nature then. There is no music sweeter 

ulation. than a human voice uttering the feelings of an 
Essential to expression is melody of tone.—/ earnest, truthful soul. 

No one need have a harsh voice. Every one| Attend also to the laws of language. They 

may possess a smooth, clear, swect voice, and|are to expression what proportion is to archi- 

most may have a strong voice. Much practice | tecture. ° 

of the elementary sounds is necessary. Hyery| Taste must be cultivated. No person desti- 

school room should be furnished with a good | tute of good taste, can write, speak or read ac- 

“chart of the sounds,” and then the practice|ceptably. 

should be at least daily. Vocal music, which 

is taught in every good school, is adapted to 


We must accustom pupils to viewing truths 
in their relations. A proposition in Geometry 


the perfecting of the human voice. The harp |is all aglow with light, when we view it in con- 








of Orpheus is less potent than a sweet, full 
voice, and yet, many a young lady spends 
years in learning to play upon the piano, who 
Ability to 
speak distinct/y and melodiously is a great ac- 


makes no effort to learn to speak. 


complishment. 

But the articulation may be faultless, the 
tones of the voice may be lutelike, the words 
may be connected grammatically, yet, if the 
reader or speaker have not a soul thatis moved 
by the sentiments he utters, if he have not an 
emotive natnre, cultivated and sensitive, bis 


nection with other truths-—-viewed by itself it 
is a cold abstraction. 


—— 


Tue Commencement exercises of Beloit Col- 
lege, on the 9th ult., were most satisfactory.— 
An Address was delivered before the Archean 
Society, by Horace White. Esq., and an Ora- 
We 
understand that the exercises of the Gradua- 


tion by Prof. Haven, of Amherst College. 


ting Class were creditable. A large number of 


visitors were present. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


I 
| 
Absolutely essential to the progress and pros- | 


meetings of the teachers. Town Superintend-| 


ents ought to encourage, and District Boards| 


perity of our schools are frequent and regular 


ught to require, that the teachers“under their 
supervision should meet for the purpose of mu- 


tual improvement. No good teacher will miss} 
7 ‘ fs 7 ‘ _ | 
an opportunity of meeting with his fellow! 
teachers for the purpose of consultation and 


discussion. But there are hundreds in our 


State who never attended a Teachers’ Institute, 





and who are members of no Teachers’ Associa- | 


tion. 


This class make no progress; they are 
in many cases totally unfit for teachers, and] 
they are retained in their present position on | 
account of favoriteism on the part of District | 
Boards, or in consequence of the difficulty of} 
finding persons qualified to supersede them. 
While we believe that the teachers of our} 
State are as well qualified as those of any other 
Western State, we know that it would be bet- 
ter, to let the 


houses remain unoccupied, than 


in hundreds of cases, school 
to employ 
those at present filling the place of teachers.— 
Our public money is wasted, and the people do 
But the money lost isbut a small 


not know it. | 
part of the real loss. 


period of life when the character is formed, are 


Years of time, at just the 


lost; and habits are fixed, which, instead of 
fitting for an honorable and a happy life, lead | 
to a miserable one. Go where we may through- 
out our State, and with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, the fact that teachers are unqualified 
cannot be overlooked. We find indifference, 
and that twin-brother of ignorance, self-suffi- 
ciency, to such an extent, that a suggestion 
made in the kindest manner, that this or that 
ought to be done differently, will be considered 
an impertinent interference. Now this class 
can be benefitted only by meeting with other 
teachers. Association tends to remove angu- 
larities, to eradicate egotism, and to fix in the 
mind a proper standard by which to measure 
our attainments. Many a cherished notion, 
when viewed in the light shed upon it by other 
minds, will be seen to be only a whim. We 
have seen teachers within the last few days, 


attempting to teach classes in reading in a 
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manner that any true teacher would be asham- 
ed of; and we learned that they read no Edu- 
cational Journal, and “would not be able to 


rttend the next mecting of the Teachers’ Asso- 
It will do no good to find fault with 

Nothing that can be said will reach 
them, and there is no other way to benefit 
them, except inducing them to associate with 
wide awake, earnest teachers, and then it may 


ciation.” 
this class. 


he that they will mistake enthusiasm for fanat- 
icism. 

Let the teach- 
ers of a city or town meet at a convenient hour 
on each alternate Saturday. Let the meeting 
be organized by the appointment of one of the 
number as Principal. Then let a programme 
be made and followed to the very letter. The 
following is an outline of one we have used the 
past term: 


We wish to propose a plan. 


8 o’cl’k.—O pening exercises. 
8 o’cl’k 7m.—Mental Arithmetie. 
8 o’cel’k 30m.—Essay. 


8 o’cl’k 35m.—Discussion. 





8 o’cl’k 55m.—Physical Geography. 

9 o’cl’k 20m.—Recitation by some class in- 
vited to be present. 

9 o’cl’k 40 m.—Reading of Reports, answer- 
ing of questions, and remarks in regard to dif- 
ferent schools. 

10 o’el’k.—Adjournment. 

Every lesson should be previously assigned, 
and each teacher should be prepared to conduct 
the recitation, if called on by the Principal._— 
The recitation should be a model recitation, in 
allrespects. Three minutes may be allowed at 
the close of each exercise for criticism; this 
should be as severe as circumstances will admit; 
to be really profitable, it should be merciless.— 
The object of inviting a class, is to furnish a 
model for teaching. This can be done in no 
other way than by having the class present. 

The success of the plan we propose depends 
upon the punctuality, promptness and enthu- 
siasm of those engaging init. We feel confi- 
dent that a Union School or system of schools 
cannot be successfully carried on without fre- 
quent meetings on the part of the teachers, and 
we are quite as confident that the schools in 
our towns would become much more efficient 
by the adoption of a plan similar to that we 
have suggested. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS —— of the time. The Principal of the High 
heat r School Department is placed at the head of the 
: CIATION, Satie ‘ ; 
teaching forces, and co-operates with the Su- 
per | perintendent in supervising all the departments. 
In the last Journal, we gave notice of the|@ur teachers are employed five days in each 
; ¢ reg : | week for forty weeks of the year, i eir sey- 
Fourth Annual meeting of the Wis. State Teach-| Week for forty weeks Of She yeer, i hela oe 
: ayes coat aad ey . , {eral rooms in teaching, and on every Saturday 
ers’ Association, to be heid at Beloit on W ed-| forenoon of term time, they are required to 
nesday, the 20th inst. Arrangements, we un-|meet in a teacher's meeting and spend two 
‘ ° oo * at he rs j Y inl i ve nt i levisi 
derstand, are made with the different Railroad| hours in mutual improvement, and in devising 
| ways and means by which to promote the best 
jinterests of their pupils. The Principal has 
ing the Convention for half-fare. We are in-charge of these meetings, and the absence of a 
| < : 
formed that the people of Beloit will welcome | tear her from them, unless previously excused, 
without unavoidable cause, is regarded as va- 
iat . {eating his position, 
on all Teachers and other friends of Education, | The several departments are so graded that 
in the State, the necessity of a full and prompt) we take the child lisping his a be, and advance 
attendance. — by ig eg steps until he is — = 
‘ : jecoliege or for entrance upon the business 0 
Soant ill commence at 10 o’elock A.| 62 °2 
The Session will commence at I ideabiees - llife. Both sexes are allowed to pursue the 
M., Aug. 20th. J.L. Pickard, President of the | came course, and are associated together in the 
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Companies of the State to carry those attend. 


all who may attend. We would again urge up- 





. . . : © 7 « »} 
Convention, will deliver the opening Address. | same room and cl 
During the past year there have been con- 









7 pe . : : | 
D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison, will read a paper on : 
aie é onan I — {nected with the several departments, one thou- 
“The Nature of a Good Education.” W. Van-| cand cight hundred and ninety-four different 
Ness will read a paper on * The disconnection| pupils. In attainments, these have ranged 
a . . > DP AY 8 fro e place rere nts levelonn > 
of the Superintendency and Polities.” N. G. Har-| {rom th place where mental development he 
‘ ‘ gins, up to the advanced scholar pursuing the 
a ee ’ 


and the higher branches of English 








vey will address the Association on “ The pres-|") 


ent state of Education in Wisconsin.” A. Cui << 












ienee. Those sufficiently advanced are thor- 
Spicer will read a paper. Dr. Adams, of Hli joughly drilled in de clamation an lL composition, 
! Indeed, thr out the whole course, great at- 










nois College, will address the Association in 





the evening. Besides the regular Addre 





id intelligently what they may have 
and thereby be enabled to hold agree- 
profitable interc 
hough our present om has been in 
ss than three years, many of our 
» made pleasing advancement and 
any traits of the true scholar. 
izens of Racine have, from the first, 
manifested commendable zeal and liberality in 
For the Journal of Education. | behalf of ourschools. They have invested over 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF RACINE, | $30,000 in permanent school buildings and 
their fixtures, having during the past year 
It may not be entirely amiss to say something | €Tected three new and commodious brick build- 
of the Pnblic Schools of our city in the Jour.|imgs which, together with the one previously 
nal. If by so doing, other schools in the State| built, are ornaments to our city and will be 
shall be benefited, the end for which it was es-|S0UTees of untold good to our children. Some 
tablished will be subserved. $12,000 are annually expended to keep the car 
The entire city is embraced in one school ar-| Which we have freighted in motion, which sum, 
rangement upon the consolidated and graded| excepting our apportionment from the State, is 
system. The officers having the educational|™0St cheerfully placed at the disposal of the 
interests in charge are, a City Superintendent Board by those who hold the property of our 
and ten Commissioners, two from each ward,|City- Scarcely aday passes when some of them 
who, together, constitute a Board of Education| te not seen within our school rooms, listening 
for thecity. The Superintendent is the exeeu- with delight to the recitations of their children. 
tive officer of the Board and has more immedi-| A0d “our Public Schools” has become to them 
ate care of the schools. as a watch-word to which a cordial response is 
Thus far we have had in operation ten de-|*!Ways given. ms . , 
partments—one High School, two Intermediate If the past is any criterion by which to judge 
and seven Primary Departmonts. In these of the future, we may predict for our city great 
there were employed, during the past year, fif-| PtSperity in its educational interests. 
teen teachers, all of the time, and three a por- Racine, July, 1856. M.P. Ke 


there will be reports and discussions of impor- 
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tance. ey 
with men,— 





The meeting promises to be'the most inter- 





esting ever held by the Association, and we 





hope to see a large attendance from our own 
and other States. “The ¢ 
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SPECIAL } NO orc E. 


The Executive Committee of the Wisconsin | 


Teachers’ Association are requested to meet at 
the Busknell House, Beloit, 
gust 19th, at 7 P. M. Other active friends of 
education are invited to be present. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the Executive Com- 
mittee :—A. J. Craig, A. C. Spicer, E. B. Good- 
rich, M. P. Kinney, J. L. Pickard, D. Y. Kil- 
gore, Jno. G. MceMynn. 


ITEMS. 





Tur decennial exercises of Platteville Acad- 


| emy, celebrated on the 10th ult., were of an 


unusually interesting character. 


During the 


| past year the Academy has been prosperous, as 


the following summary will show : 
CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Senior Class, - 12 

Junior Class, . = 20 

Modern Languages, ~ 17—49 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

Senior Class, - 2 

Middle Class, = 44 

Junior Class, - - 130-176 


225 
Deduct twice counted, 19 
Total, 206 


The following was the Order of Exercises at 
the close of the last term : 
PRAYER. 
MUSIC. 
3.—Salutatory in Latin,x—Rvrvs ‘Spw- 


E. 


' ALL, Shreveport, La.—Senior Class. 


| dle 


4.—“ Common Sense best” —O RVILLE STRONG, 
Highland.—Junior Clase, 

5.—Composition, “ Music more powerful than} 
Law,’—Laura @. Rountree, Platteville— 
Musie Class. 

5.—* The head worth more than the Hat.”— 
CHARLES Proctor, Scales’ Mound, Ul.—Jiid- 
Clase. 

7.—MUSIC. 
8.—Composition, “ Historyofa School Desk” 
—IsaseLta F. Hitz, Boston, Mass.—Junior 
Class. 

9.—* The occasion makes the Orator.”—J. 
Harrie MeTeEER, Moorfield, Ky.—Philozetean 
Soe tety. 

10.—Composition, “ Life is Action,”—Mary 
GREENE, Platteville,—Junior Class. 


11.—-Composition, “ Suspicious Man a Sen-| 


tinel,’”—P. IrENE Vinatn, Platteville,—Junior 
Hlase. 
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on Tuesday, Au-| 


=)» 
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12.—MU SI€. 

“ Hidden "—T. Harrornp 

Galena, Il.—Senior Class. 
14.—Composition. “ The Press,”--MantHa 
| A. Brooks, Platteville—Junior Clase. 

15.—“ Yankee y —GEORGE 

H. Rountree, Platteville,—Junior Class. 

1 ome 


t V— 


| DOWES, 
| 


Uses.” 


Characteristics 
Composition, “ Claims of Art upon Wo- | 
man,”—-FANNT GREENE, Platteville—-Drawing 
Clase, 
17.—MUSIC. 

18.—Composition, “ He hath made everything 
beautiful in its Time,”’—-ELzaxor M. Woop, 
Platteville.—Middle Class. 

19,—“ A Nation’s dependence on her Schools” 
—AtrFReD A. Fiten, Blake’s Prairie—Junior 
Clase. 

20.—MUSIC. 
GRAPUATING CLASS. 

21.—" The sailing of a Gloud hath Provi- 

its Pilot,’—Mary B. 





dence for 


PATTERSON, 
| Platteville. 


22.—* Death is but another 


name for Life,’ 
Marraa E. Tracy, Blake’s Prairie. 
—MUSIC. 

24.— Valedictory,—W. L. Bray, 
|-—Clase of 54, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


9¢ 
23.- 


Elk Grove, 


25.—MUSIC. 





On the morning of the4ih of July, the people 
of Kenosha celebrated the laying of the corner 
stone of a new school edifice. At & o’clock, the 
| School Officers, 
| bled at the High School building, and moved 


| in procession to the site of the new school build- 
ing. 


Teachers and Scholars, assem- 


Addresses were made by Rev. J. Gridley, | 
City Supt.; Judge Jilsun, ee of the | 
Board of Education; Gen. M. Frank, and Rey. 


| 
Mr. Matoon. We hear the speeches spoken of 
jin high terms, as being pertinent, brilliant and 
eloquent. - 
In the corner stone was deposited a leaden 
box containing an account of the Free School 
system of Wisconsin, copies of several newspa- 
pers and the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Interest was added to the oceasion by fine 
vocal music, under the direction of Mr. Stone. 
The house will stand on the north end of the 


lot at present occupied by the High School 








bnilding, and is designed to accommodate the 
| Primary and Intermediate Departments of the 
Union School. 
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Wavwatosa Eprcationan Socrery. sill e 
are gratified to learn from C. W. 
retary of the Society, that the meetings are well | 
attended, and that the interest is increasing.— | 


The teachers of Wauwatosa deserve much credit | reN.—This treatise, just published, we regard 
| 
| 


for the effort they are making to awaken an! 


| 
interest in education, and we wish them pros-| 
' 


perity in their undertaking. 
worthy of imitation by the teachers of every 
town in our State. 





American Institute or Instrvetioy.—| 
The 37th Annual Meeting will be held in}. 
Springfield, commencing on Tuesday, August) 
10th, at 2 o’clock, P. M. Among the leeturers | 
are, Rev. Dr. Walker, President of Harvard | 
University, Cambridge ; 
Amherst College; ¢ 
bury, Mass.; Hon. George 8. Boutwell, Secre- 
tary of Board of Education, Mass; Hon. § 
Randall, Superintendent of Schools, New York | 
City. Papers will be read by Professor Wil-| 


Professor Havens, of} 


John Kneeland, Esq., Rox-} | 


liam Russell, of Lancaster, Mass. ; Thomas | 
Sherwin, of Boston; and Professor J. J. Lin-| 


| 


coln, of Brown University. 





MitwackeeE Femate Cottece.—The Col-} 
legiate year of this Institution closed on the 
23d ult. 
tion. 

Rev. W. S. Huggins, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
delivered an address before the Alumni. His 
theme was, “ The social life of the Educated 
Woman.” 

Rev. Dr. Chapin delivered the Commence- 
ment Address. His subject was, “ The true 
Sphere of Woman, and the demands it makes 
for Woman’s Education. 


Rev. A. G. Hibbard, is about to take charge 
of Salem Academy, Kenosha County. 


Two days were devoted to examina-| 





Tne late Hon. Ben. C. Eastman, bequeathed 
his Library, containing over 700 volumes, to 
Platteville Academy. 


By the Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
City of New York, it appears there are in the 
city, 271 schools, in which are taught 137,874 
pupils, at a cost of about 918,000. 


We are informed that the people of Horicon 
are about building a new School House. 





 —— 


Damon, See- a 
| 
| 
| 

Their example is} generally felt, and from a somewhat careful ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| themselves. 


}done upon it. 
| 6 “ 
jus that a book prepared for our Country Schools, 


—_—_________——==g& 


BO OK T ABLE. 


PuystcaAn Grograpuy,—By D. M. War- 


as eminently worthy the attention of Teachers. 


The necessity of studying this subject is quite 


amination of this work, we feel sure it will 
commend itself to those who will judge for 


The arrangement, which is a matter of great 
importance, is admirable, while the maps ‘we 
| think are unsurpassed. 

A class in Physical Geography should be 
formed in every school. Were a small part of 
the time annually wasted in studying the dry 
| details of descriptive geography, devoted to the 
natural features of the earth, an interest wouid 
ibe awakened, which would strongly contrast 
with the indifference so generally noticeable in 
connection with recitations in Geography. Let 
us first teach the child what the Earth is, as 
God made it, and then teach him what man has 
By the way, it has occurred to 


embracing a portion of Physical. Descriptive 
jand Commercial Geography, would supply a 

The ability which 
\the author of the above work has exhibited, 


| want felt by many teachers. 


shows him to possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions for such a task. Will he think of this 
matter ?—Published by H. Cowperthwaite & 
Co., Philadelphia. 





Tue “ Rhode Island Schoolmaster” for July, 
is as full as usual of interesting educational 
matter. It is one of the best Educational 
Journals we receive, and we wish it just what 
it deserves—unexampled success. 





Baryarp’s “ American Journal of Educa- 
tion.”—This is the great educational publica- 
tion of this country. In it we have contribu- 
tions from the best educational writers of the 
land, and the results of the experience of the 
best educators in the world. We can only say 
thatit is ald and more than it professes to be.— 
Terms—$3 00 a year—2 vols. of 600 pages 
each. Address “ American Journal of Educa- 
tion,” Hartford, Conn. 
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